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Office Shows Products Firm Sells 


There is an old saying to the effect that the tailor’s son frequently is the poorest clothed, the cobbler’s son 
wears the shabbiest shoes, and the grocer’s son is the most ill fed. Sometimes that adage applies to fields of 
modern business. Retail lumbermen are no exception, for who has not often seen a lumber merchant 
attempting to sell products for building beautiful homes to customers who find him doing business in a dingy, 
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Beautiful new office and sales room of the Midwest Lumber Co., Minot, N. D. 


antiquated office? It was just such a situation that the Midwest Lumber Company at its yard 
in Minot, N. D., wanted to avert when the beautiful new office and fixtures here shown 
were installed. This office and sales display room is an attractive, practical advertisement for 
the products which the firm sells. Spacious, modernistically equipped and finished in the new- 
‘st of interior materials, it has attracted the eyes of many visitors since its completion late 
ast fall. E. C. Brittin, manager, declared: “Our aim was to build our office from exactly the 
ame materials that we recommend for our customers in their own offices or homes.” Visible 
it the far end of the office is the open stairway, with iron railing, which leads to the com- 
yvany’s general offices above, similarly furnished. Most of the interior [Turn to page 40] 
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before you order “ 
ee ® IN 
Idaho White Pine, White Spruce, Ponderosa 
Pine, Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Red 
Cedar Siding and Shingles, get all the facts 
about Winton’s broad and helpful service for 
retail lumber dealers, millwork plants and in- 
dustrial companies. Winton provides you 
with an efficient, dependable service that un- 
derstands and supplies your needs. 
You may order your requirements, large or small, from Winton 
and know that Winton will take care of you. Just let us prove it! 
WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho. PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., S»xmers, 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, Montana.—Crater Lake Lumber Co., Klamath Dist-ict. 
Manitoba. Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 
DECAY ] al Ih vill Kh | 
| H I | 
TERMITES hig 
= | 
5 OR Supreme satisfaction on your lumber needs order a mixed 
car of Supreme Short Leaf Yellow Pine, Supreme Brand Oak 
Flooring, Supreme End Matched Pine, Su- -— *. 
a preme Wolmanized Lumber & Creosoted MIXED CARS 
Items, Supreme Fence Posts, Pickets, Lath, YELLOW PINE 
& : : , HARDWOODS 
along with your miscellaneous needs in Su- 
Southern Hardwoods FLOORING —Uailers in Ter 
p AR-TOX makes money for dealers because it is a fast- on oe , promo: de bs Reged - 
moving item with profitable turn-over. It's easy to sell Supreme mixed car service is meeting the within a limited area. 
because property owners are quick to appreciate the ad- } ; END-MAT 
vantage of protecting frames, sash, storm windows, screens, requirements of other buyers, in character of uaa 
porchwork, ccrnices, trim, etc. assortment, in manufacture and value. WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
Par-Tox is being used by progressive millwork manufacturers ; "ae 
in protecting their products against decay. Order a mixed car of Supreme stock and <eaermene 
Par-Tox is speedily applied by brushing or dipping. Color- notice the difference. FENCE POSTS at 
less and odorless, it quickly penetrates. May be painted = : 
over, stained or varnished at once. th A ge shippers since 1890 — W 
Par-Tox is backed by our 75-year reputation for dependable Sn oo soeeR SHORT LEAF 
paints, chemicals and wood treatments. Make your own 
tests—send TODAY for your free sample. 
~\e 
Step-up your Putty Profits with th el b Or 
PARKER'S PRIMERLESS PUTTY Ou ¢ rnyine LUM er Oompa ny = 
y; € Lae . 
Oshkosh, ELLoWw pr E> ARDwoOo?P ~- 
IRA PARKER & SONS COMPANY ot ee GENERAL SALES OFFICES TEXARKANA, TEXAS 
-—e MILES : DIBOLL ,PINELAND, HEMPHILL. .TEXAS D 
oS NAL ATRL NEA <M MORIN GREETS 11 EI 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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The Big Trek to Conventions Gets 
Under Way 


of conventions, so far as concerns the 

retail branch of the lumber industry ; 
with February as a close second. True, 
some State conclaves of this character 
have already been held; and there are 
meetings of importance scheduled for 
March, and as late as April, but January- 
February are the two months of the year 
when the “convention spirit’? most com- 
pletely dominates the industry, stirring up 
individuals and groups to obey the Scrip- 
tural injunction to ‘“‘assemble yourselves 
together.” In January come the annual 
meetings of the “Big Three” regional re- 
tail lumber trade associations—the North- 
western, the Northeastern, and the South- 
western; besides a number of important 
State gatherings, and almost innumerable 
meetings of district and local groups. The 
February list of coming conventions also 
is a long one, as a glance at the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S department headed “As- 
sociations’ Plans and Activities” will 
show. 

What is the underlying meaning of the 
entrenched position of the trade conven- 
tion? is a question which no student of 
the economic structure can avoid. The 
first and obvious answer is that the lum- 
ber dealer—like his fellows in other lines 
—is a gregarious sort of chap; he just 
naturally likes to get together with others 
of his kind, who are confronted by the 
same problems, and who speak the same 
language, as himself. He enjoys the 
“Hello, Bill” greetings in hotel lobbies 
and convention halls; the hearty hand- 
shake; the inquiries as to the state of 
business, the health of the family, the 
welfare of mutual friends, the stories and 
jokes, and all the small change of casual 
conversation; most of all, perhaps, the 
touching of elbows at the luncheon table 
and the banquet board. 

But that’s only part, though an impor- 
tant part, of the story. A convention 
program that took cognizance only of the 
social side of man’s nature would not at- 
tract a corporal’s guard of dealers. In 
fact, it would not be a convention at all; 
merely a social affair, good in its place, 
but nothing that a dealer could enter up, 
after it was over, as a lasting asset to his 
business. After all, most of us are en- 
gaged in a rather grim struggle to make 
a living, to educate our families ; and, over 
and above those objectives, to provide for 
a little future relaxation when the time 
for retirement from active affairs comes; 
or better still, interspersed between pe- 
riods of more or less strenuous activity. 
Therefore, the average dealer rightly ex- 
pects of his annual convention that it shall 
yield him not only the pleasures of social 
contacts and good fellowship, but that it 
shall inspire him with a new enthusiasm 
for his business, a better appreciation of 


Ser UARY IS pre-eminently the month 


his worth to his community as a supplier 
of homes and other needed structures of 
every sort; and, above all, that it shall im- 
part definite, usable knowledge of the lat- 
est and best methods for creating, devel- 
oping and holding business. That implies 
discussion of topics that have some real 
bearing on the handling and selling of 
lumber and building materials of every 
sort; such as how to display the wares 
stocked, in such way as to create real 
sales appeal; how to advertise in such 
manner as to bring buyers—carpenters, 
home owners and household handy men, 
housewives, hobbyists (and don’t forget 
the boys)—to your yard or store for ma- 
terials and articles needed by them to sup- 
ply wants, some of which they never even 
knew they had until your advertising or 
salesmanship gave them birth. That’s 
merchandising—the creating and supply- 
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ing of real though hitherto unrealized 
needs, for the attainment of better home 
surroundings, or for fuller living along 
any worthwhile line. 

A scanning of forecasts and tentative 
programs of most of the conventions 
scheduled for the next two months or 
more reveals a wealth of inspiration and 
information; to be delivered by speakers 
and discussion leaders of the top rank— 
men who know, and who can tell. The 
secretaries and the program committees 
have done their work well; a feast of good 
things awaits the army of dealers who will 
soon be “hitting the trail” to their con- 
ventions. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as al- 
ways, will endeavor, through attendance 
of its editors, staff representatives, and 
authorized local reporters, to present in 
type the cream of the crop; yet printed 
reports of course can not fully impart the 
atmosphere and the inspiration of actual 
attendance. So, be there; with an alert 
mind and a ready notebook, to catch and 
hold the nuggets that will be abundantly 
given from platform and floor at all of 
these meetings. 


Consumer Co-operative Movement Is 
a Live Subject Today 


OVERNMENT recognition, and to 
(5 some extent Government sponsor- 
ship, economic pressure upon con- 
sumers, abuses in the prevailing system 
of distribution; these are among the fac- 
tors which students of the consumer co- 
operative movement in this country con- 
sider most potent in advancing its growth 
in recent years. Another factor, intang- 
ible but powerful, is the magic word “co- 
operation”, toward which the best thought 
and leadership in business and industry 
have long been striving, although use of 
the word today in connection with indus- 
try may seem ironical, in view of present 
disturbed conditions. In the retail branch 
of business, especially, the plea for co- 
operation has been strong and constant; 
and in no field has it been more urgent 
than in that of the retailing of lumber and 
building materials. But the co-operation 
sought was not of the kind now under 
discussion. However, angling for one 
kind of fish and finding another on the 
hook is not an unknown experience with 
those following the piscatorial art. No 
subject was more widely discussed at 
last year’s retailer conventions than that 
of consumer co-operatives, and a good 
deal doubtless will be heard from the con- 
vention platforms on that subject during 
the season now opening. 

A recent business commentator, Paul 
Kunning, writing in the magazine “Com- 
merce,” says: “If the co-operatives are 
economically sound, if they fill a definite 
purpose in our plan of distribution, they 


will continue to grow in number and ex- 
pand. If they are unsound, no amount 
of subsidies can help them, and favorable 
legislation by some thirty-four States as 
at present, and financial as well as educa- 
tional aid as now being rendered by the 
Federal Government, will eventually 
prove a discrimination that is as unwise 
as it is unfair. In the end, the co-opera- 
tive is a business enterprise like any 
other, and will succeed or fail as it is 
efficient or inefficient—serves or does not 
Serve.” 

Governmental aid of these enterprises, 
in the form of subsidies, remission or re- 
duction of taxes, or any other form of 
favoritism at the expense of the taxpayers 
of the nation, obviously is unfair, and to 
be opposed by every proper means. With 
a fair field and no favors there is no 
ground for fear that individual competi- 
tive enterprise, rendering good service at 
fair prices, will be displaced by any sub- 
stitute. Obviously, the best protective 
measure for the individual retailer is to 
maintain high standards ; of quality in his 
goods; of business ethics and square deal- 
ing, and of service, thus leaving no loop- 
hole for any invasion of his field by in- 
dividuals or groups. Without a certain 
amount of community support no co- 
operative enterprise can succeed, and it 
is the business of every merchant, whether 
of lumber or any other commodity, to 
earn the confidence and support of his 
community to such degree that any en- 
croachment upon his legitimate field will 
be difficult to initiate or to maintain. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Observer Weighs Prospect of Avoiding 
Spread of European War 


CTION by Congress last week to 
A halt shipment of war materials 
to Spain focuses public attention 
even more sharply than heretofore 
upon the unhappy situation prevailing 
in that country, and the danger of 
involvement of other nations. From 
the lumber standpoint, while Spain has 
never been a heavy importer of Ameri- 
can woods, as raw material, of course 
wood in various forms has entered into 
many of the fabricated products ex- 
ported to that country in ordinary 
peace times; so that interference with, 
or suspension of, normal exports re- 
duces, by just that much, the total 
consumption of wood. 
Despite what has been called “a 
parade of international episodes” of 


1914. It takes more to start a big war now 
than it did twenty-two years ago. That is why 
we have been able to go through a year and a 
half of small wars and threatened big wars 
without the major catastrophe of a general 
European conflagration actually being set off. 
Without attempting to minimize the continuing 
danger of war, I believe it is an encouraging 
circumstance that for many months now we 
have witnessed a parade of international epi- 
sodes any one of which might have been suffi- 
cient to start a big war back in the days of 
the kaiser, and have repeatedly seen Europe 
apparently teetering on the brink of the gulf, 
and yet the war has not started. 


No one who has the power to precipitate a 
general European war dares risk it at this par- 
ticular time because no one is sure of winning. 
Many diplomats and other well-informed per- 
sons in Europe believe there is going to be a 
lot more raising and passing and bluffing and 
peeking before the showdown. Nobody is yet 
ready to shove his whole stack into the pile. 





despair. 


you will be young. 





HOW TO REMAIN YOUNG 


How old are you? You may look in the mirror at your greying temples, 
the lines around your eyes, the sag in your shoulders. But this is not 
the way to judge your age. You are not old until you have let your spirit 
be quenched by worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and despair. If you are 
not young, it is because you have not permitted yourself to be young. 
You have lost faith in too many things, you have begun to doubt your 
own ability, you have questioned the promise of the future. 


You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as young as your 
self-confidence, as old as your fear; as young as your hope; as old as your 


Cultivate the habit of self-satisfaction. “Let no feeling of discourage- 
ment prey upon you, and in the end you are bound to succeed,” was 
the stimulating philosophy of Abraham Lincoln. If you expect misfor- 
tune to come to you, it will not disappoint you. Psychologically, once 
you have let the thought enter your mind that trouble is going to come 
into your life, your thoughts, actions and words pull you unconsciously 
toward that evil. We invite misfortune and misery—physically, mentally 
and otherwise—by first thinking about some particular evil as applied 
personally to us (the thought may come by chance, merely blown into 
the mind for a trifling reason apparent or not apparent) and then ex- 
pecting it—almost wishing it to come. We create trouble by foolish actions 
(we know them to be foolish before doing them), by hasty words, angry 
words and ill-considered statements. 


So long as you radiate from within hope, cheer, courage and power 


—Quoted from “Life Insurance Selling” 








threatening and ominous character, 
“the major catastrophe of a general 
international conflagration has _ not 
been set off’; from which fact the 
world may take some comfort. The 
above phrases are quoted from an 
address delivered last week by Hugh 
Baillie, president of the United Press, 
before the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Baillie, just returned 
from London, said in part: 

The history of the last eighteen months has 


shown us that wars are not so lightly entered 
into by major nations as they were prior to 


It is a certainty that the story of the Spanish 
civil war has not yet reached its conclusion 
and there will be further important develop- 
ments in this experimental laboratory. In fact, 
events there seem to be marching rapidly now 
toward resumption of heavy fighting in the rela- 
tively near future; and then, of course, we 
shall have a continuation of this strange, un- 
recognized European war with practically all 
the fighting nations of Europe represented, and 
we shall see whether it is possible for a situa- 
tion of this sort to continue through 1937 with- 
out dragging into a major conflict those coun- 
tries whose nationals are now engaged. 


The foregoing statement from an 
experienced observer just returned 


29 


from one of the most important of 
European nerve centers, notwithstand- 
ing a degree of pessimism, affords 
grounds for hope that before it is too 
late some accord may be reached. 
Meanwhile, Franco hammers at Ma- 
drid, and “volunteers” trained in the 
armies of leading European nations 
are hurled into action on both sides; so 
that Spain has become in effect an 
international battle ground on which 
is being fought out a world war in 
miniature, 





Proper Labeling of Mahoganies 


Asked by Association 


The Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ 
Import Association (Inc.), New York City, 
issued a special bulletin, Dec. 28, in which 
it decried the practice of importers of Mexi- 
can and African mahoganies of not truth- 
fully describing the status of Philippine and 
African mahogany under the existing rul- 
ings of the Federal Trade Commission. The 
bulletin claims that some of this propaganda 
has been received by retail and wholesale 
furniture dealers and manufacturers of furni- 
ture. The article was prepared, it is stated, 
4 inform furniture dealers and others of the 
acts. 


The bulletin states that in June, 1931, the 
commission, after consideriig a vast quan- 
tity of testimony, dismissed a complaint in 
a particular case, and the association’s wood 
was held to be entitled to be known as Phil- 
ippine mahogany. In another case, the com- 
mission stipulated that a company should 
always use the word “African” with the 
word “mahogany” in its sales. Thus, the 
proper names of the two woods were es- 
tablished. The ruling was obeyed for five 
and a half years, according to the article. 
The association insists that the two mahog- 
anies always be properly designated. The 
bulletin sets forth the following facts: 


1. That both Philippine and African ma- 
hoganies may be described and advertised 
and sold as such under the existing rulings; 


2. That “Philippine” and “African” are re- 
quired to be used to describe those respec- 
tive words; 


3. That it is good business, good ethics 
and in conformity with the Federal Trade 
Commmission volleas to use these distin- 
guishing terms, 





Pacific Coastwise Conference 
to Continue 


San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 9—The Pacific 
Coastwise Lumber Conference will not be dis- 
solved, as was previously indicated following 
unsuccessful negotiations to interest non-Con- 
ference operators in joining up. For the past 
several months, the Conference has been at- 
tempting to stabilize the coastwise lumber trade, 
now split on approximately a 50-50 basis 
between Conference and non-Conference opera- 
tors. A reorganization was proposed through 
which it was hoped non-Conference operators 
could be persuaded to join the Conference. Fol- 
lowing failure to get sufficient non-Conference 
operators interested in the proposed new set-up, 
it was feared the whole Conference would have 
to be dissolved, but the board of governors has 
since decided to continue. The Pacific Coast- 


wise Lumber Conference was organized in 1932 
to stabilize coastwise lumber rates, with the 
support of the majority of the companies oper- 
ating at that time. The number of non-Confer- 
ence operators has greatly increased since, 
however, and Conference action has diminished. 
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Picture No. |—In connection with this view of the entire structure, see the one opposite, showing night illumination 


AFFORDS A LESSON IN DISPLAY 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 11—An impos- 
ing and impressive object lesson as to 
what is being done to realize the ideals of 
modern merchandising by enterprising 
retailers of lumber and building materials 
is afforded by the new No. 2 plant—em- 
bracing display room and warehouse—of 
the Baltimore Lumber Co., at Fallsway 
and Monument streets. The new plant was 
formally opened last October with a big 
celebration and reception to the numerous 
customers and friends of Toney Schloss 
and his son Dan, who comprise the firm. 
A brief history of the firm, which was es- 
tablished thirty years ago and still main- 
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tains a warehouse and yard at the orig- 
inal location of the business, 1123 East 
Baltimore Street, will be in order. 


In February, 1907, six houses on the south 
side of Watson Street, totaling 78 feet front, 50 
feet depth, were purchased, then razed and 
the ground fenced for the beginning of the 
Baltimore Lumber Co., Toney Schloss, proprie- 
tor. The building on opposite side of the street 
was rented for use as an office, stable for two 
horses, and a shed or loft for molding and 
trim. 


The following year another lot, adjoining 
(14x70 feet), was acquired, which property 
was converted into an office for the growing 
business. In 1910 four lots in Watson Court 
were acquired, as well as a yard in the rear, 
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doubling the available lumber space. Then in 
1911 a two-story shed (50x78 feet), was built 
on the site of the original shed. In 1914 eight 
more houses, four on the east side of Watson 
Court and four on the side of Watson Street, 
were acquired, and after clearing, a sash, door 
and planing mill was erected thereon. 

In 1920 the property at 1123 East Baltimore 
Street, running through to Watson Street, was 
purchased, Thereon was erected a modern 
four-story building (25 feet wide and 160 feet 
deep), affording 16,000 feet of floor space. The 
three upper floors were used for warehousing 
stock millwork. The first floor, fronting on 
Baltimore Street, has about 2,000 square feet of 
floor space, used for offices, and the rear for 
shipping and receiving platform. Thus in thir- 
teen years the space occupied has grown from 
approximately 4,000 square feet to over 50,000 
square feet of floor and yard space owned and 
occupied by the company. 

The following year the lumber business of 
L. A. Poehlman & Sons was purchased, this 
property comprising 180 feet fronting on Caton 
Avenue, with depth of 550 feet; railroad track 
running the entire length. This property, with 
buildings and sheds gave the company 200,000 
feet. 


And for the record, here are notes on 
the organization and its personnel: 


In 1907 the business was Toney Schloss, 
trading as the Baltimore Lumber Co. In 1908, 
it was Toney Schloss and Harris Farbman, 
trading as the Baltimore Lumber Co., Toney 
Schloss, proprietor. In 1909, it was Toney 
Schloss, Harris Farbman and Morris J. Rosen- 
zwog, trading as the Baltimore Lumber Co., 
Toney Schloss, proprietor. In 1913 the busi- 
ness was incorporated, with Toney Schloss, 
president ; Harris Farbman, vice president; and 
Morris J. Rosenzwog, secretary-treasurer. 

In 1919 the stock of Morris J. Rosenzwog 
was bought by the company and the corporation 
was dissolved, so that again it was Toney 
Schloss and Harris Farbman, trading as the 
Baltimore Lumber Co. In 1925 it was Toney 
Schloss, Harris Farbman and Jack Farbman, 
a son of Harris Farbman, trading as Baltimore 





Picture No. 3—Showing knotty pine panel- 
ing, while above that are seen 16 kinds of 
plywood and, still higher, many samples of 
roofing 
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Picture No. 2—The office and display room illuminated at night, affording good 


Lumber Co. In 1933, Toney Schloss acquired 
the interest of Harris Farbman and Jack Farb- 
man, and admitted his son, Dan, into the firm, 
making it Toney Schloss and Dan Schloss, trad- 
ing as Baltimore Lumber Co. 

On Feb. 1, 1937, which, by the way, will be 
the thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
business, Jerry, the younger son of Toney 
Schloss, will be taken into the firm. 


Mr. Schloss is frankly proud of the 
business record and achievements out- 
lined above, saying to an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative: “We weath- 
ered the depression on an even keel, and 
now with favorable trade winds, and a 
crew of sixty-five employees, our good 
ship—the Baltimore Lumber Co.—is go- 
ing places and doing things.” 

The accompanying photographs speak 
more eloquently than could written lan- 
guage as to the up-to-date layout and 
equipment of the company’s No. 2 plant. 


Picture No. 1 shows the entire structure, 
which is 340 feet long with an average width of 
better than 60 feet, or a total of 20,000 square 
feet of floor space, two floors. Especially in- 
teresting features are the large plate glass 
windows, affording unobstructed visibility of 
the spacious display rooms and their well ar- 
ranged contents. 


Picture No. 2 shows night illumination, 
and also affords a closer view of the display 
windows and interior of display rooms, hav- 
ing 2,000 square feet of floor space and 85 
feet of plate glass front. Ceiling is 18 feet 
high, and is finished in plywood, Insulite tile 
and beveled plank, as shown in another pic- 
ture. 


Picture No. 3 shows the south wall, and 
business counter. This wall is finished in 
knotty pine paneling, 8 feet high, and shows 
16 different kinds of plywood. The counter 
is located in approximate center, indicated 
by the sign “Information—National Housing 
Act Loans.” Observe the numerous signs 
describing the different kinds of plywood 
shown on the wall; and, above them, the 
different kinds of shingles and roofing. 


Picture No. 4 shows the west wall, which 


Picture No. 4—Showing effective use of 

selected materials in finishing and embel- 

lishing modern interiors of homes, offices, 
stores, etc. 
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is finished in Mono-tile, illustrating its use 
in bathroom and kitchen; hardboard, show- 
ing its use for paneling for living rooms and 
libraries; plaster board, showing its use in 
breakfast rooms, and a complete modern 
kitchen unit assembly, with background in 
Insulite beveled plank. Above all this, on all 
four sides are displayed 44 kinds of roofing 
and shingles, each described by a small sign 
thereon. This display, it will be noted, is 
set at an angle. Above it, extending to the 
ceiling, is shown panel insulation. There 
are two massive columns, similar to the one 
shown just at left of counter in Picture No. 
3. Each of these columns is finished in 
eight different kinds of hardwoods, with ply- 
wood cap above, as shown in Picture No. 3. 
More than one hundred small signs are used 
to describe the various items on display. 

The front and sides of the business counter 
(see center of Picture No. 3) are finished in 
fourteen different colors of Mono-tile. 

The floor inside of the plate glass windows 
is laid in eighteen different types of flooring, 
including parquet, hardwood, pine and fir. 
The Colonial corner cabinets, one at the end 


view of show windows and interior 


of each show window, complete the display 
room. 


The building has trackage on each side 
for the handling of six freight cars at once. 
The west side has a platform of fourteen 
overhead doors, and that number of trucks 
can be loaded simultaneously. 


Veneer Plant Is Active 


Puya._up, WaASH., Jan. 9.—Largely because 
of a business increase of approximately 20 
percent over last year, the Spruce Veneer 
Package Corp., of this city, will continue op- 
erating through January, according to A. E. 
McIntosh, manager. In recent years, the plant 
has shut down the latter part of November. 
This season, however, the plant continued to 
operate during December of 1936 on a full- 
time basis, for the first time since 1929, ac- 
cording to Mr. McIntosh. Despite the mari- 
time strike, the plant has been operating all 
fall. 
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Are Theme of Current Trav- 
elog, as the Managing Editor’s 


“Chariot Goes Rolling Along” 


{By A. L. FORD} 


This is another installment in the story of a tour which during the last six months has taken this 

scribe entirely across the continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and given him a picture of 

industrial, agricultural and building activity such as the country has not experienced for many 

years; activity that once more has put hope in the heart of the lumber industry, and given 

promise of an opportunity again to make the manufacture and distribution of lumber a profi- 
table and worthwhile enterprise. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 9.—Since the preceding install- 
ment of this travelog (in Dec. 19 issue) was written, the 
“rolling sanctum’”’ of this wandering editor has taken him to 
that busy metropolis, Houston, Tex., one of the fastest growing 
and most rapidly building cities in the South, where “fourteen 
railroads meet the sea’; where ships of all nations find safe 
anchorage in its harbor; where cotton, rice and other prod- 
ucts of the rich soil of the Lone Star State come to find their 
way into the markets of the world; where oil and lumber com- 
bine to make a great industrial center; where roses bloom all 
the year round; and where some of the finest men in the lumber 
industry make their headquarters. Having made his home there 
for several years before trekking North to become identified 
with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it is always a pleasure for 
this writer to return to the old stamping ground, and to view 
with amazement the growth and development that takes place 
from year to year. Closely identified with the Southern pine 
industry, and recognized as leading producers of high quality 
longleaf yellow pine, in Houston R. W. and T. P. Wier, of 
the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., make their homes and con- 
duct the business of that organization, ably assisted by Sales 
Manager E. E. Hall and other members of the executive and 
official family. While outstanding as lumber producers the 
Wiers are closely identified with every movement that looks 
to the advancement of the civic and social welfare of Houston, 
and R. W. Wier is at the head of one of the important financial 
institutions of the city. Houston, too, is the headquarters of 
the Kirby Lumber Corporation, successor to the old Kirby 
Lumber Co., which has helped to make lumber history in 
the South, and which once more is launched upon a prom- 
ising career after undergoing the trials of the depression 
that resulted finally in a reorganization and the resumption 
of operations on a large scale, both in southern pine and 
hardwoods. Many other important lumber organizations make 
their headquarters in Houston, and some of the great retail 
lumber yard companies have their general offices there. Hous- 
ton itself is a large consumer of lumber and is one of the largest 
lumber distributing centers in the country. 


SHORT STAY IN SAN ANTONIO, THEN EL PASO 


Abandoning there, for the time being, the faithful “Chevvy,” 
the rolling sanctum was transferred to one of the greatly im- 
proved, modern trains of the Southern Pacific, and an interest- 
ing trip was begun across the wide expanse of this great Texas 
empire, with a short stay in historic San Antonio, where one 
really begins to feel the effects of the warm winter sun that 
makes this section almost a paradise. 

Next stop was in El Paso, in the extreme part of Texas, 
where just across the Rio Grande lies Juarez, the first of the 
cities of Mexico in this part of the Republic. Because of its 
proximity to the Mexican border one finds a decidedly Spanish 
or Mexican atmosphere in El Paso, center of a great mining 
and cattle raising section, and the location of a number of enter- 
prising retail lumber and building material concerns, which are 
far advanced in merchandising methods and who are doing a 
yeoman’s job of protecting the markets for lumber while at the 


same time making an excellent record in the sale of other 
building materials and establishing themselves as_ building 
authorities and headquarters for information and service to the 
prospective home owner or builder. 


CONTINUES TO ALAMOGORDO, N. M. 


From El Paso the editorial wanderings continued to Alamo- 
gordo, N. M., where a day was spent in the most glorious sun- 
shine and invigorating air one could find in a year’s journey, 
and where the blue in the heavens constrains one to wax poetic 
and think of cerulean skies and majestic mountains. In these 
pleasing surroundings is located an important lumber manu- 
facturing concern, the Southwest Lumber Co., headed by Louis 
Carr, in whose mill is produced quality Ponderosa pine lumber 
from timber grown in high altitudes that gives it a softness of 
texture not generally found and which serves to make this 
product a great favorite among both distributors and users 
wherever it is sold—and it reaches these in almost every market 
of the country. 

Here is located also a manufacturing branch of the Geo. E. 
Breece Lumber Co., of Albuquerque. 


TRAVELER IS OFF TO THE GOLDEN STATE 


Finishing an all too short visit here, from Alamogordo back 
to El Paso the journey was made by bus. Then, boarding the 
famous “Sunset Limited,” we were off to “Sunny California” 
and a Christmas in glamorous Hollywood; later on to San 
Francisco and the “Golden Gate,” completing the western ex- 
tremity of a tour which, during the past six months has taken 
this scribe entirely across the Continent, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and given him a picture of industrial, agricultural 
and building activity such as the country has not experienced 
for many years—activity that once more has put hope in the 
heart of the lumber industry and given promise of an oppor- 
tunity again to make the manufacture and distribution of lumber 
a profitable and worth while enterprise. One can not traverse 
this much territory without convincing himself that business 
in every line is distinctly on the upturn and the outlook the 
best that has been seen for a decade or more. Of course, there 
are some black spots and the business horizon is not entirely 
clear, by any means. For example, here on the west Coast 
business generally, and the lumber industry in particular, is 
being badly handicapped by the disastrous marine strike that 
has tied up in the harbors hundreds of ships which otherwise 
would be busily engaged in the transportation of merchandise 
that is the life-blood of trade. 


BUILDING BOOM IN LOS ANGELES 


' In Los Angeles, for the past year there has been a veritable 
building boom in progress and, while the number of new homes 
built has actually run into the thousands, there is a constantly 
increasing demand for housing that can not be promptly filled, 
and it is a lucky person who can find a vacant house or apart- 
ment for rent. While building is continuing at a rapid rate, 
the pace naturally has slowed down as a result of the strike, 
and will continue to decrease unless the strike soon is settled. 
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Dealers, no longer able to get shipments of lumber by water, 
as is the custom, are using rail shipments entirely. This in- 
volves an extra cost of about two doliars per thousand feet. 
Because of this, dealers are not stocking up their yards, as they 
realize that the day the strike is settled there will be a reduc- 
tion in the current value of the lumber in the yardseand they 
want to avoid as much inventory loss as possible. Every line 
of endeavor is being affected by this tie-up of shipping and, 
naturally, this is slowing down not building alone, but every 
other line of business. Although there is hope every day that 
the strike will be settled, it continues to be drawn out, and 
because of this uncertainty it is difficult for any definite plans 
or program of business endeavor to be made. Perhaps before 
these lines appear in print the strike may have been settled and 
things be humming once more; but at the moment it seems to 
be the consensus that nothing will be accomplished unless the 
Administration at Washington takes some vigorous action to 
protect the interests of business and the welfare of the thou- 
sands of men who want to work but who have been thrown 
out of employment, not of their own volition, but because of 
the wilful action of a comparatively few, guided in large part 
by an individual who, it is asserted, is not even a citizen of 
the United States. 


BUT LET'S TALK OF CALIFORNIA WEATHER 


But, back for a moment to the subject that is uppermost in 
the minds of every one just now, California weather. Heavy 
rains have been followed by just about the coldest weather this 
part of the State has experienced for many years. San Fran- 
cisco recorded the coldest January 7 for 65 years, and the lowest 
temperature for fifteen years; Los Angeles has experienced the 
coldest weather recorded here since 1922, and the sky has been 
clouded with the smoke from millions of smudges lighted and 
kept going in an effort to save the citrus fruit crop—an effort 
that is reported to have been quite successful and it is believed 
that the loss from the cold will be comparatively small. Of 
course, the visitor from the East is assured that this is “un- 
usual” weather for California, and in this way is consoled for 
the failure to find that warmth and beauty that one expects to 
experience when coming in midwinter from the bleak North 
or East to this favored sunny clime. Well, it has been “sunny,” 
all right, many beautiful things have been seen, and despite the 
unusual cold, this visitor reluctantly begins the return trip that 
will take him once more through Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas before he finally hits the trail for 
Chicago. 


GOLFING ON A SKY-HIGH COURSE 


Golfing at an altitude of 9,000 feet above sea level over a 
modern, well equipped and adequately maintained course will 
be the pleasure of lumbermen and other addicts of this ex- 
hilarating sport who spend their next summer vacation on the 
famous Cloudcroft Reserve at Cloudcroft, N. M. This Reserve 
was purchased some time ago by the Southwest Lumber Co., 
of Alamogordo, N. M., which is doing selective logging in the 
timber contained on the Reserve and also is making many im- 
provements in the resort. The hotel, the famous Cloudcroft 
Inn, has been greatly improved and the nine-hole golf course 
has been extended to an 18-hole course, laid out by an expert. 
Here, surrounded by a forest of fir trees and in a scene of 
natural beauty, golfers will enjoy the game at its best and 
summer resorters will find the relaxation and rejuvenation for 
which they seek. Louis Carr and his associates in the South- 
west Lumber Co. believe in doing things right and they are 
sparing no expense or trouble in making this Cloudcroft resort 
a spot of unexcelled beauty and a place where the patrons may 
enjoy life at its best. Cutting of the timber is under the super- 
vision of the United States Forest Service. All trees to be 
taken out are marked for cutting and only old-growth timber is 
removed. This not only conserves the timber supply but it 
assures buyers of lumber from this company that they are get- 
ting material cut from timber grown under ideal conditions 
and of the very best quality. This company has a production 
of 100,000 feet daily, and under the supervision of P. A. Tatum, 
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secretary and sales manager, the product is finding satisfied 
buyers and users in all parts of the country. Advancing age 
seems not to dampen the ardor or decrease the activity of Louis 
Carr, who continues to give his personal supervision to the 
active details of the business, capably assisted by members of 
his large and interesting family. 


FINE WORK OF A LIVE ORGANIZATION 


Visitors to the office of the Lumber & Allied Materials In- 
stitute (Inc.), Los Angeles, this past week have missed the in- 
fectious laugh and vigorous conversation of Kenneth Smith, 
efficient secretary of that organization. Mr. Smith took ad- 
vantage of the holiday lull to undergo a tonsil operation. He 
is back at his office, but under strict orders from his doctor to 
do absolutely no talking over the telephone and to engage in 
little conversation of any kind. This, of course, is quite a hard- 
ship for him, and at the same time deprives his friends who 
call at the office of the pleasure of hearing his inspiring views 
on merchandising etc. Mr. Smith has been requested to attend 
the annual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion the latter part of this month and discuss with the manu- 
facturers the question of grade marking and tell them of the 
success of the effort being made by local dealers, in conjunc- 
tion with the manufacturers, to build up a demand among build- 
ers for grade-marked, certified lumber and in this way assure 
better construction. The campaign has been remarkably suc- 
cessful and represents one of the outstanding merchandising 
efforts among dealers, in co-operation with manufacturers, in 
the United States. 


DEMAND FOR PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY INCREASING 


The Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ Import Association 
reports a most successful year, with the demand for Philippine 
mahogany constantly increasing, largely as a result of the pro- 
motion efforts of the organization, of which G. F. Purchase is 
secretary and manager. Just now the distributors are com- 
pelled to supply the trade from stocks in the distributing yards 
in the United States, as it is not possible to secure shipments 
from the Islands owing to the maritime strike. Fortunately, 
however, stocks have been ample to take care of the demand 
up to this time. Distributors are anxiously awaiting a settle- 
ment of the strike so shipments can be resumed and no in- 
terruption occur in the constantly increasing flow of this prod- 
uct to the trade. 


REDWOOD MILLS RUSHED WITH ORDERS 


Similar to the situation with reference to practically every 
other species of lumber, redwood manufacturers are over- 
whelmed with business and are having difficulty in finding lum- 
ber with which to supply the demand. In fact, most of the 
companies are finding it necessary to limit the amount of certain 
items allotted to each customer and in this way are endeavoring 
to keep everybody fairly well satisfied. President Carl Bahr, 
of the California Redwood Association, is gradually getting his 
organization in shape and is making plans for an aggressive 
promotion campaign calculated not so much to increase the vol- 
ume of business as to develop a more equable and orderly dis- 
tribution and consumption of redwood, and more satisfactory 
and stable values. By the way, Fred Holmes, vice president 
and sales manager of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., is de- 
veloping just about the keenest merchandising plan to work 
in conjunction with retail lumber dealers that it has been the 
pleasure of this writer to see anywhere. This plan is meeting 
with a hearty acceptance by dealers, contractors, realtors and 
home owners alike. 


MOVIE STUDIOS BIG BUYERS OF MATERIALS 


A high light of the visit to Hollywood was a tour of the 
Paramount studios, where a number of important pictures are 
now in production and where hundreds of workmen are en- 
gaged in building the numerous elaborate sets required. Here 
a stock of lumber is carried equal to that of a good-sized lumber 
yard—and there is a lot of mighty good lumber to be seen, 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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Along the Redwood Highway, one seems 
to be driving at the bottom of a sea of 
twilight 


You’ve probably been out here, 
yourself, and looked at the copious 
and oversized scenery of the West 
Coast. If you have, any effort of ours 
to skin and hang up an adequate de- 
scription would seem amateurish; and 
if you haven’t, you’d probably think 
we'd shot a press-agent’s dictionary— 
shot the whole works. 

But taking these various risks, we 
are going to urge you, next time 
you're in these parts, to drive over 
the Redwood Highway in ‘northern 
California. “Superior California” they 
call it out here; that is, the dwellers 
in the upper end of the State do. 
Maybe that’s a translation of the old 
Spanish designation, “Alta California,” 
and maybe it isn’t; but that’s what 
they call it; to the indignation of the 
Bear-Staters who live well south of 
the Golden Gate. 

If you've already been over the Red- 
wood Highway, that’s all right; do it 
again, every chance you have. It’s 
something for a lumberman to look 
at often. It’s a good road, although 
it’s about as straight as a basket of 
eels. Building a highway over this 
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REALM OF THE 


Oregon Raises Vegetables 
and Homes 


rugged country and through these 
huge forests must have been a tough 
engineering job. Where the road does 
go straight for a few hundred yards it 
looks like a thin, narrow slit from the 


earth right up to the sky; with those 


great stems, six, eight, ten feet thick, 
standing straight as the masts of a 
ship. Some are so close to the road 
that, rather than cut them down, the 
road builders hewed off big slabs next 
the road so the traffic could get by. 
Even when the sun is doing its stuff 
without cloud interference, you seem 
to be driving at the bottom of a sea 
of twilight. 


Anyway, there’s quite a parcel of 
timber out here in the West; changing 
in species as the traveler gets along. 
We’re across the State line into Ore- 
gon, this hitch; part of the vast area 
where the missionary, Marcus Whit- 
man, is the great hero. It was largely 
through his heroic efforts, you remem- 
ber, that the Pacific Northwest became 
part of the United States. Up here, 
the Sierra become the Cascades; and 
lumber manufacture gets down to 
business as the Number One industry. 
S. W. McOuat, of the Valley Lumber 
Co., Grant’s Pass, Ore., told us that 
this area of the State ranks lumber 
manufacture first, mining second, agri- 
culture third and tourists fourth in the 
industrial hierarchy. 


The mountains have much to do 
with all these industries. Trees grow 
on the mountain slopes like nobody’s 
business, and it is in the mountain 
streams that precious metals have 
been found. Near Grant’s Pass a lot 
of the unemployed went out and 
panned gold during the depression ; 
enough so that the local banks bought 
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rather large quantities. Agriculture 
does its stuff in the valleys; and the 
rain clouds from the Pacific hit the 
Cascades, bounce back and let go their 
loads. And, of course, the mountains 
and the streams and forests call the 
tourist, the fisherman and the hunter. 
Like the Californians, the Oregonians 
are outdoors people; all of them appa- 
rently adept hunters and fishermen. 








E. D. Alger (left), manager of 
the Eugene Lumber Co., Eu- 
gene, Ore.; and (right) E. C. 
Brandeberry, manager of the 


Hammond Lumber Co.'s yard 
at Albany, Ore. 


It seems never to be far, anywhere in 
the State, to game and fish country. 
Where there are people, there are 
lumber yards. Lumber retailing in the 
State, while overshadowed by lumber 
manufacture, since the sawmills have 
their customers all over the country 
and in foreign lands, is a flourishing 
industry. Building has shown a large 
increase during the year, and espe- 
cially along the Coast Highway there 
has been much building of summer 
homes. But this is only a branch of 
the construction industry, with perma- 
nent homes and sales to ranchers con- 
stituting the big end of the business. 
Grant’s Pass, in addition to its 





Through the gateway of the Twin Oaks 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., a glimpse is 
caught of its extensive stocks of clay 
products 
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neighboring sawmills and its great 
vegetable production, is noted for its 
flowers. But that goes for most Ore- 
gon cities west of the deserts. If the 
Pass has a floral specialty, it’s prob- 
ably gladioli. Portland, of course, has 
its roses; and Oregon flowers in a be- 
wildering variety are famous the 
country over. 

Mr. McOuat said that lumber sales 
had been much more satisfactory this 
year; general trade in the town and in 
the country. There are small saw- 





The Gabriel Powder & Supply Co., at 
Eugene, Ore., features lumber and other 
building materials 


mills in this area; although small saw- 
mills in this country are measured 
against some of the biggest establish- 
ments in the world, and the socalled 
little fellows out here might be con- 
sidered pretty good sized elsewhere. 
The Valley Lumber Co. buys a con- 
siderable quantity of this local output; 
both because it’s acceptable stock and 
because Mr. McOuat wants it mer- 
chandised in an orderly way. “We 
sometimes buy lumber we don’t need 
at the time,” he said, “but we can 
always handle it, and it gives us the 
goodwill of the mills.” This lumber, 
as we understand it, is ungraded; log- 
run. The yard regrades it, or rather 
grades it for the first time. Some of 
it runs to uppers on which there is a 
wide profit; but most, of course, falls 
into the common grades. 

This yard has a surprising sale of 
nails. The hardware department has 
a range of 42 nail bins along one wall, 
so designed that they can be filled 
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The Famous Redwood Highway--Knowing 

Volume and Sticking to Possibilities --A 

Handsome Sales Office --The Department 
Listens to Mountain Stories 





Lumber ranks first 
among Oregon's in- 
dustries; this is a 
view of a log pond 
where the big sticks 
are assembled 





from the warehouse the other side of 
the wall. Each bin holds three kegs; 
and when the bins are all full they 
contain about enough for five weeks’ 
sales, 10,000 pounds of nails being the 
average for a month. Mr. McOuat 
couldn’t explain this unusual volume, 
but said that sales of nails kept up at 
that rate right along. 

“We handle the general run of 
building hardware,” he said. “Nothing 
unusual or fancy. A merchant has to 
set his sales equipment and his serv- 
ice to suit his customers. Our cus- 
tomers don’t want to deal with a 
stenographer with red finger nails, and 
a ‘studio atmosphere’ probably would 
drive some of them away. Competi- 
tive conditions here are pretty good. 
Most dealers of sense and observation 
know there’s no such thing as killing 
competition. Kill off one competitor, 
and another will come who is just 
looking for a fight. I work on the 
idea that I know about how much 
business there is and how much my 
investment and set-up entitles me to 
get. I’m content with that. I send 
quite a lot of trade to my competitors.” 

Chas R. Cooley tells us that the 
Three C’s Lumber Co., of Grant’s 
Pass, of which he is manager, was 
named after the initials of the found- 
ers. It was named long ago. He’s 
had a little trouble the last few years 
in having shipments of hardware go 
to local CCC camps. This company, 
we understand, operates a number of 
yards in this general area; though 





A log whizzes along 

an Oregon highway 

on its way from 
woods to saw 
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each, we believe, has it’s own separate 
name. 

Mr. Cooley was building a new of- 
fice and sales room that had not yet 
reached the photographic stage; but it 
promised to be an attractive place. It 
has wide front windows and special 
lighting which will make the whole 
interior serve as window display. 
Several kinds of wall finish are being 
used—plywood, knotty pine and the 
like. ‘The sales counter is of Philip- 
pine mahogany. The private office 
has a block floor, and walls and ceil- 
ing of knotty pine. In this private of- 
fice was a handsome flat-topped desk 
of Oregon oak made in the company’s 
own mill by a cabinet maker of much 
local note. This mill does special work 
for local customers, and it had some 
beautiful pieces ready for delivery. 

Mr. Cooley was planning an open- 
ing when the display rooms were done. 
His father, going on eighty, has been 
a lumberman for fifty-five years. 

The J. W. Copeland Yards (Inc.), 
with head offices in Portland, has a 
plant in Grant’s Pass, under the man- 
agement of M. E. Treadgold. Mr. 
Treadgold thought the changes in the 
FHA, made last spring, had some- 
what impaired its local usefulness. 
There is private money to loan in the 
city, but it’s inclined to be independ- 
ent; wants the old interest rates and 
the old terms. People in a position to 


build are also independent; think they 
are prizes, which, of course, they are. 
So there is some difficulty in getting 
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these entities together amicably. But 
even so, trade is much on the up- 
swing in Grant’s Pass. 


EUGENE IS IMPORTANT LUMBER 
CENTER 


To the northward is the city of Eu- 
gene; noted, among other things, as 
the home of the State university and 
big football teams. It’s a handsome 
city in the great Willamette Valley, 
which is one of the fertile agricultural 
valleys of the world. We get utterly 
balled up trying to remember the spe- 
cialties of these various valleys; hops, 
snap beans, prunes, alfalfa, wheat, 
potatoes, apples, roses and on through 
the roll call of the agricultural depart- 
ment. Some slight difference in alti- 
tude, soil, wind direction or what not 
will give one valley pre-eminence in 
one or several crops. Well, the area 
around Eugene produces beans in in- 
credible quantities—a million gallons 
canned in one plant last year; also 
beets and potatoes and many other va- 
rieties of garden sass. But the word 
“garden” describes the vegetables and 
not the places where they are grown. 
These “gardens” are the size of all 
outdoors. 

Eugene is also an important lumber 
center. Booth-Kelly has offices here, 
as do a number of other manufactur- 
ing and wholesaling concerns. East- 
ward, and flowing out of the Cascades, 
is the McKenzie River; the place fish- 
ermen hope to go when they die. 
Former President Hoover had been 
fishing there shortly before our visit. 
The river, we understand, is fed by 
melting snows from the Three Sisters 
peaks in the Cascades ; towering points 
which dominate the range. The Realm 
drove the road along the McKenzie 
and over the Cascades; one of the 
most beautiful mountain roads of our 
moderately extensive experience. We 
needed two other men, however, to 
look at the scenery; for when a driver 
is going around the outside edge of a 
hairpin turn, without benefit of a 
guard rail and with a couple of feet 
margin between him and a parachute 
drop of a quarter of a mile or so, he 
abandons distant nature and concen- 
trates on maintaining his margin. 


FHA HELPED GET CONSTRUCTION 
STARTED 


The Twin Oaks Builders Supply Co. 
is a vigorous line organization with 
head offices here. John J. Rogers, the 
chief, was not in the day we called; 
but we met Lewis J. Scharpf and 
C. V. Culp. Building in and around 
the city, Mr. Scharpf tells us, has been 
much improved. The FHA is doing 
excellent service in getting new con- 
struction going. Mr. Scharpf also 
told us the tonnage figures about local 
bean production; but it was so big 
we're afraid to repeat the story. An- 
other big crop which isn’t precisely 
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grown in the soil, at least not in the 
first instance, is eggs. It seems that 
a lot of the local cannery production 
goes out under California brands; 
something a little hard on Oregon 
pride, but the returns come back to 
the State. 

“We're having a steady growth 
here,’ Mr. Scharpf said, “and that 
suits us better than violent ups and 
downs. We’re inclined to moderation ; 
maybe a product of the climate, which, 
is much more even and mild than that 
of some neighboring States. The uni- 
versity attracts many residents of fine 
type to Eugene.” 

C. M. Marshall, of the Midgley 
Planing Mill Co., says his organization 
retails millwork locally but not build- 
ing lumber. It has been operating this 
way for fifty-five years. It carries a 
rather complete stock of building hard- 
ware. 

Roy Graham, of the J. H. MacDon- 
ald Lumber Co., also mentioned the 
fact that Title II of the FHA has 
helped to get new construction started. 





“POPULAR HOMES 


—a new plan book, showing 
‘twenty-eight moderately - priced 
homes, has just been issued by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and a copy 
of it will be sent FREE of charge 


to subscribers, on request 





The buyer knows just what he must 
pay every month in a comprehensive 
payment. Perhaps the interest figures 
up to be higher than the prospectus 
leads some people to believe; but after 
all, most people are interested in 
knowing just what they must pay in 
dollars. It’s something like buying 
anything at retail, When a man buys 
a car, he doesn’t know how much 
profit the dealer is making. But he 
looks the car over, learns its reputa- 
tion, asks what it will cost and decides 
if he can afford to pay that much. So 
it is with a house. It seems that the 
Federal Building & Loan Associa- 
tions, rather than the banks, are taking 
the FHA paper. 

The Walters-Bushong Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) formerly operated a sawmill in 
the city and did some lumber retail- 
ing. But a fire damaged the company 
rather badly, since which time, Mr. 
Walters tells us, he has stopped re- 
tailing and manufactures lumber from 
various sawmills and sells it at whole- 
sale. We saw a big truck load 
of lumber unloaded onto the chains by 
being pulled sideways from the ma- 
chine; a process that saves something 
like a dollar a thousand in handling 
cost. We saw a lot of fine lumber in 
the plant; eased edges, trimmed with 
micrometer saws, trade- and grade- 
marked. 
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John W. Reeder, of the Gabriel 
Powder & Supply Co., was out when 
we called. A yard man told us build- 
ing was showing gratifying speed. He 
commented on the production of vege- 
tables and flowers. “People here must 
eat twice as much vegetables as east- 
erners do. Look at the local markets, 
and you’d say there was enough for a 
city four times this big. It’s some- 
thing the same way with flowers. 
Everybody raises flowers; and then 
they'll go down to the markets and 
buy armloads. You'd say there 
wouldn’t be any market at all for cut 
flowers, what with every yard full of 
them. But there is. Our local flowers 
are shipped all over the country, but 
nobody appreciates them more than 
local people do.” 

At the Eugene Lumber Co., the de- 
partment had one of those lucky ex- 
periences a person long remembers. 
E. D. Alger, the genial chief, intro- 
duced me to a caller, E. C. Brande- 
berry, manager of the Hammond 
Lumber Co. yard at Albany, Ore. 
These two men are widely experienced 
lumbermen. Mr. Alger came from 
Minnesota, and Mr. Brandeberry used 
to sell lumber in the middle West. 
There followed a series of stories of 
lumber sales, lumber camps, stage 
coaches, hunting and fishing, moun- 
taineering, railroading, dude-wrangling 
on an amateur basis, logging, snow- 
shoeing and such like experiences that 
were part of the business of opening 
a new country. Oregon cities are like 
other cities, East and West; and it’s 
hard to remember, when one walks on 
pavements and sees neon lights and 
luxurious motor cars that the pioneer- 
ing days are so near. In fact many of 
the sports and some of the occupa- 
tions of the formative period are still 
going strong up in the mountains. 
Being a push-over for these personal 
narratives of the outdoors, we leaned 
elbows on the sales counter, kept still 
and listened. Finally we did recover 
long enough to ask about the state of 
current trade. 

Mr. Alger and Mr. 
both said it was good. 


Brandeberry 





Asks Funds to Fight Pine Bark 
Beetle 


San FRANcisco, CALIF., Jan. 9.—Representa- 
tive Clarence Lea, of Santa Rosa, Calif., will 
ask the present Congress for an appropriation 
of $50,000 to finance survey and research work 
in California by the United States Bureau of 
Entomology & Plant Quarantine, for control 
measures against the pine bark beetle. 





Washington Mill Increases Cut 


Enumciaw, WasH., Jan. 9.—The White 
River Lumber Co. mill here has increased its 
work week to five days, instead of four. A. 
G. Hanson, resident manager, said that the 
mill would run at capacity and increase its 
output approximately one-fifth. About 1,000 
men are affected. 
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Adapting Sales Methods to Local Contin 


The interests of practically all of the 
stockholders in the Amsterdam Lumber 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., have quite re- 
cently been acquired by Amos A. Stro- 
beck and Pierce P. Jones, both of whom 
have been identified with the operation 
of the company for some time. With this 
centralized ownership the policies of the 
company have become somewhat more 
sharply defined. 


Amsterdam’s income is derived princi- 
pally from the products of a number of 
large carpet factories. The city and its in- 
habitants have been especially fortunate 
during the entire period since the World 
War. In no small measure this is due, 
according to Mr. Strobeck, to the fact that 
the city experienced no war boom. Car- 
pets and carpeting were not among the 
products for which a great wartime de- 
mand was felt. The city played a very 
minor part in the great building boom of 
the late twenties, and kept on an even 
keel with its housing demands. 


With the advent of the depression 
there was little shrinkage to be taken up 
in real estate values or manufacturing 
operations. New building, of course, suf- 
fered a decline on a par with the na- 
tional recession in volume, but the mod- 
ernization of older premises has been suf- 





Section of display room of Amsterdam 

(N. Y.) Lumber Co., used by bookkeeper. 

Note cash register, and other business 
machines 


ficiently active to provide steady employ- 
ment for mechanics in the building trades 
throughout most of the period. This is 
particularly true of carpenters, most of 
whom have been busy without any but 
minor seasonal interruptions. Very few 
carpenters have been engaged on Gov- 
ernment subsidized work of any kind. At 
present all of the mechanics are at work 


on residence construction and moderniza- 
tion, but there has been no shortage of 
carpenters thus far. 


Messrs. Strobeck and Jones, despite a 
satisfactory volume of business, have kept 
a close watch on trends in the building 
field, and for some time have been con- 
vinced that “package selling” of new 
homes is the destiny of those lumber dea)- 
ers who are to survive the changing con- 
ditions. In Amsterdam, contractors have 
shown little or no initiative in creating 
residence construction business, and as a 
result new building until recently was not 
being developed. The lumber company de- 
cided to engage in an aggressive selling 
campaign for new homes, and in mid-Sep- 
tember had five houses under way. Plan 
service, financing and materials are fur- 
nished, and contracts are let to builders 
who are capable of delivering sound con- 
struction. The volume of business under 
way and in prospect during the fall indi- 
cated that carpenters would be kept busy 
throughout the winter. 


Mr. Strobeck and Mr. Jones divide 
their time between managing the retail end 
of the business and selling new home con- 
struction. In addition to them, one man 
spends most of his time selling moderni- 
zation to owners of homes, factories and 
stores. To aid these sales efforts, the 
company had in contemplation the inaugu- 
ration of a newspaper advertising pro- 
gram. 


The physical plant consists of a mod- 
ern sales and display room on a busy 
street, enclosed lumber and material sheds 
and a small mill. The display room—at 
the time of visits of the AMERICAN LuM- 


Movie Studios Big 


(Continued from page 33) 


much of it bearing the grade mark of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
Some idea of the tremendous amount of 
work involved in preparing scenes for an 
important picture, and the infinite detail 
required in its production, was gained 
from watching the shooting of several 
scenes in the super-picture “Souls at 
Sea,” starring Gary Cooper. Here a 
ship—complete to the minutest detail, 
in an immense tank of water—was shown 
being wrecked, and if one has an idea that 
those stars “can’t take it’ he should see 
the shooting of this scene, where Cooper 
is knocked down and submerged com- 
pletely in the water—and it was a cold 
day, and cold water, too. Lumber, wall 
board, plaster board and other building 
materials are essential to the production 
of moving pictures, and the movie studios 
buy millions of feet of these products. 
Some of the lumber of course is salvaged 
and re-used, but every one of the sets 
contains at least 80 percent of new lum- 


BERMAN representative — contained, in 
addition to hardware, paint, roofing, floor- 
ing, insulation and garage door display, 
a showing of unfinished garden and break- 
fast nook furniture and fixtures. The 
part of the display room which serves as 





View of interior of sales room of Amster- 

dam (N. Y.) Lumber Co., showing paint 

shelves, and garden and breakfast room 
furnishings 


the bookkeeper’s office is adequately fur- 
nished with modern business machines, 
including an accounting cash register, 
bookkeeping machine, and other modern 
devices designed to simplify the keeping 
of records. 


Buyers of Materials 


ber. Paramount studios occupy an area 
of 200 acres, and about 1,700 people are 
employed regularly. 





Mill Supplies Need for Homes 
Caused by Its Activity 


Warren, ArRK., Jan. 9.—Increased activity 
at the lumber mills of this city created a hous- 
ing shortage which became so acute several 
months ago that the Bradley Lumber Co. found 
it necessary to construct about forty additional 
rental houses. Some of these were constructed 
near the site of its new hickory mill, a half 
mile south of the main plant. The hickory mill 
started operating about six months ago. Be- 
fore the end of the month it will have avail- 
able fourteen new houses on West Central 
Street; finishing touches are now being put 
on these. It is understood the Bradley com- 
pany will likely start construction of another 
forty or fifty houses within the next few weeks. 
All desirable apartments and houses are al- 
ready occupied, and the chances are that ad- 
ditional private apartments or rental houses 
will be constructed in the near future to sup- 
ply the present urgent demand. 
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“Where Are We Headed?”--ls Timely Question 


So keen an analysis of changing con- 
ditions in the retail lumber and building 
material trade, and so stirring an appeal 
to dealers to advance along sound lines, 
are embodied in a communication to the 
lumber and building material dealers of 
Alabama, in connection with the ap- 
proaching annual meeting of the Build- 
ing Material Institute of that State, to be 
held in Birmingham March 10-12, that 
we deem it worth while to pass along to 
readers of this department the following 
excerpts : 

During the past two decades retailing 
has undergone sweeping changes. Old 
established businesses which did not 


change with the times were scrapped. It 
is reasonable to expect that the years 
ahead will witness changes in methods 
equal to, if not greater than, those we 
have seen in the past. 

Is there any reason why distribution of 
building materials will escape changes in 
the future? We have witnessed the ad- 
vent of the concentration yard with its 
subsequent effect on inventories and size 
of lumber yards within the market it 
serves. Departmentization of lumber yards 
has increased, and some have been turned 
into veritable department stores of build- 
ing materials. Complete unit selling, 
which for many years has been the sub- 





ciated by patrons. 


using them. 


desired lengths. 


tomers. 








Electric cross-cut saws in all the sheds of the Wm. B. Morse Lumber Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. (see illustration), serve two functions which are appre- 
Customers who come in for small purchases are asked 
if they would like to have boards cut to the exact dimensions needed for 
In most cases they do, and the boards are quickly sawed to 





Carpenter contractors and others who are skilled in the 
use of power machinery are permitted to do their own cutting if they desire 
to do so. “A power saw of this type costs very little to purchase or to oper- 
ate and maintain,” said W. B. Morse, “and we keep one or two in every shed 
we have. The amount of good will we build up with this service repays our 
investment many times.” ‘Thus is furnished another example of the growing 
use of electrically driven machine equipment in the everyday routine of the 
uptodate city yard, both in serving its own needs and those of its cus- 











ject of discussions at conventions, has [7 
made much progress ; including financing, 7 


and in some cases interior equipment. 


Undoubtedly, we shall witness still a 


further progress and new development in 3 
the era of building activities which lies | 


immediately ahead. This, in spite of the 
fact that the average man doesn’t like 


change and the business man hates it a | 


little more than others. Nevertheless, 
change is immutable law, the universal 
rule of business. What of these changes 
which are taking place every day around 
us? How are we influenced by the trend 
which distribution takes? Will we be in 


position to secure from the better times | 


which are definitely here for the building ‘ 


industry, a return from our efforts which 


will net us the profit we rightfully may | 


expect ? 

What is ahead of you? 
most important questions for 1937, when 
we realize that the lumber and building 


What are the | 


material industry is facing a new set of 


conditions; that it is confronting a year 
different in practically every respect from 
any other during the past decade. What 
is the net profit outlook? On what does 
it depend? 

The matter of financing has been 
brought to a point where it no longer is 
the problem it once was. Credit has be- 
come easier. A building consciousness on 
the part of the entire country has been 
developed. 

What is ahead of you? What are the 
trends? What aid can you expect in your 
merchandising program? With what out- 
side forces must you expect to compete 
in the furtherance of your market? How 
can you improve your management and 
marketing? Better times and better profits 
are dependent on keeping up to date. At 
no other time, nor at any other place, dur- 
ing the course of the year, can the lumber 
and building material dealer find it so 
opportune to secure such helpful sales 
suggestions, marketing ideas and aids to 
management as he can secure at his an- 
nual convention. 

Are there new materials with which the 
dealer should become familiar? Has pre- 
fabrication made any progress? What is 
being done to develop the potential small 
homes market? What about training for 
salesmen? You will find help on all of 
these questions at the convention. 

If there ever was a time for lumber and 
building material dealers to be on their 
tip-toes and ready to go, backed up with 
full knowledge of the most modern 
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methods and products, that time is at 
hand. Through the long night you have 
“wished for the day”; now that dawn is 
breaking, what will you do about it? 





Dealer Puts Sales Literature on 
"Hot Spot" 


Better use of pamphlets, leaflets, fold- 
ers, and other advertising material fur- 
nished by manufacturers and producers 
boosts sales at the yard of San Pedro 
Lumber Co., in Whittier, Calif. Accessi- 
bility of such material is stressed as the 
surest way to its use in making sales. 

Thus, instead of piling such material 
away in storage, or allowing it to accu- 
mulate on a table, a “hot spot” has been 
devoted to it. This is located near the 
entrance and exit of the yard office, so 
that salesmen may hand out the folders 
to prospective customers as they are leav- 
ing. This practice is followed, with the 
result that when the prospective buyer 
takes the leaflet or folder from his pocket 
and reads it at leisure he is more likely 
to return and buy. 

A long trough has been nailed beneath 
the display window at either side of the 
door. This is divided into sections, in 
which the material is piled in neat order. 
It is kept clean and dusted and is never 
allowed to become jumbled. The sales- 
man or the customer may thus select the 
leaflets telling of materials which he 
wants to know about, without having to 
thumb through a pile of papers. 

“Since such material is furnished us 
free we find its consistent use is a good 
way to build sales cheaply,” the yard man- 
ager points out; “a manufacturer’s leaflet 
always contains much information that is 
impossible for us to impart fully to the 
prospective buyer and therefore when a 
prospect is handed a leaflet as he leaves 
the chances are our sales story will be 
strengthened.” 

For that reason the yard seeks to ob- 
tain as many leaflets as possible, using 
several hundred in the open display 
troughs. 


Salesmen on 6,000-Mile Educa- 


tional Tour 


Tacoma, WASsH., Jan. 9.—The Tacoma 
office of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. will 
be host Jan. 20, 21 and 22 to company 
executives, and 150 company salesmen 
from all parts of the country, for the con- 
cluding sessions of the “traveling school” 
which started from St. Paul on Jan. 4. 

The “traveling school” is an educational 
project unique in the lumber industry. A 
special Great Northern train of 12 cars, 
named the Weyerhaeuser Four Square 
Special, was chartered for the round trip, 
with stops at all of the company’s prin- 
cipal lumber producing plants in the 
West. F. K. Weyerhaeuser of St. Paul, 
president of the company, and Harry T. 
Kendall, vice president and general man- 
ager, are accompanying the special, the 
latter serving as dean of the school, for 
which he prepared a daily program. 
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Energy and Enterprise Re- 
warded by Steady 
Business Gains 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 11.—During 
the depths of the depression, and just a 
few months after the banking holiday, the 
Odum Lumber Co. was established in 
Birmingham by two brothers, J. B. and 
Travis N. Odum. Despite unfavorable 
early circumstances, it has become one of 
the most aggressive retail concerns in the 
city. Material is being furnished for two 
new houses now under construction, and 
for two others that 
are being re- 
modeled, as well as 
for various smaller 





J. B. ODUM 


jobs. The yards, 
showrooms and 
offices are modern 
and attractive. 

The two Odum brothers are not new 
to the lumber business. J. B. Odum was 
for 11 years with the Estes Lumber Co., 
this city, being for a while manager of 
sales. Travis N. Odum was with the 
same company for five years. These 


TRAVIS N. ODUM 


. brothers act as their own salesmen, calling 


regularly on contractors, real estate deal- 
ers and other large operators in the build- 
ing field. Operating entirely on their own 
capital they have made substantial prog- 








Office and yard front of Odum Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala, 
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ress from the first. They confidently ex- 
pect a large increase in business for 1937, 
as a residential building boom is appar- 
ently getting under way in Birmingham. 


Testing the Blood Pressure of 
Your Business 


[This is the second and final instal- 
ment of an article on above subject 
by FRED MERISH, accountant, the 
first having appeared on page 20 of 
the Jan. 2 issue.] 


Appreciation of properties without 
good reason is bad business medicine. 
Carry such properties at cost, or have an 
appraisal made by a capable, disinterested 
individual. Compare the fixed assets 
with sales. by dividing the average of fixed 
assets at the beginning and end of the 
year, exclusive of commercial vehicles, 
into total sales volume. The rate of turn- 
over should be better than five, otherwise, 
there is an over-investment in fixed as- 
sets. Fixed assets represent capital, but 
also mean regular expenses such as re- 
pairs, taxes, interest charges, deprecia- 
tion etc. Obviously, a low sales volume 
can not stand the strain of carrying heavy 
fixed assets. This explains why bankers 
sometimes turn down requests for loans 
though the statement shows good net 
worth—too large percentage of net worth 
in fixed assets. 

On the liabilities side of the financial 
statement, compare current liabilities 
with the cash account. Current liabilities 
are those demanding current attention, 
such as trade accounts payable, notes pay- 
able to the trade, accrued items, such as 
interest, wages due etc. Current liabili- 
ties should not be more than one-half of 
current assets, or better. 

The fixed liabilities are the long-term 
notes, such as mortgages or bonds, which 
are not usually reduced in principal as 
regularly as are items under current lia- 
bilities. _ Continual renewal of current 
loans indicate that the borrower considers 
them as part of fixed capital and not a 
current liability. If creditors should call 


for their money a breakdown might re- 
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sult. Unless you are cutting down cur- 
rent loans consistently and meeting your 
bills as they fall due, your business is not 
as healthy as it should be, even though 
you may show a substantial net worth. 
The net worth should approximate the 
liabilities. 

The return on investment demands at- 
tention, too. By taking the net worth at 
the beginning of the year, plus the net 
worth at the end of the year, and dividing 
by two, you have the average net worth 
for the year. If this average is $25,000 
and the net profit is $1,000 after deduct- 
ing salaries, the business is earning 4 per 
cent on the investment. Check this re- 
turn against the average net return made 
by others in your line of business to de- 
termine the efficiency of your organiza- 
tion. With a corporation, the net worth 
is the capital plus surplus. This repre- 
sents the investment in the business, and 
when divided into net profit for the 
year, gives the percentage of return on 
investment. 

Make the foregoing tests on your bal- 
ance sheet at least every six months to 
check the fitness of your business. Fig- 
ures deceive so it pays to X-Ray them 
occasionally. If you have water in your 
financial statement; such as goodwill, 
doubtful accounts, buildings, inventory 
and other assets at inflated values, or not 
reduced sufficiently by depreciation, re- 
vise your entries more conservatively so 
as to give a more accurate case history of 
the vitality registered by your business. 





"Baby Hot Houses" Good 
Sellers 


At the main yard of Lounsberry & 
Harris (Inc.), in Los Angeles, Calif., 
“baby hot houses” have been found a very 
salable item. Therefore, one is kept on 
display inside the yard, where it may be 
seen from the street and also from the 
office. The “baby hot house” may be 
built to specification, following the model 
on display. A popular size is 12 feet long 
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by 5 feet wide. Base is wood, running 
up to a height of 3 feet. Above this is 
sash, with a sharply pitched glass roof. 
Inside a wide shelf is run at the height 
of the wood. A wood floor is laid and 
the hot house is ready to be transported 
to any location. Its portability is a good 
selling point. 

These afford the amateur gardener an 
opportunity to have a conservatory in a 
small way and are in good demand, be- 
cause they reach a wide market made up 
of people who otherwise could not afford 
hot houses. Nurseries and professional 
gardeners also purchase them for aux- 
iliary use. 





Office Shows the Products That 
Firm Sells 


(Continued from front page) 


shows Insulite products. The paneled 
walls to the left are of standard In- 
sulite and Greylite Insulite. Ceilings 
are of Insulite tile, laid irregularly. 
Base material is Presdwood. Johns- 
Manville composition tile forms the 
floor covering, laid over worn hard- 
wood floors previously in use. All trim 
is of bright, stainless Nu-metal. 

At the right in the picture is the 
work-room and sales office. Here care- 
fully selected knotty Idaho white pine 
is waxed and finished in natural color, 
giving a pleasing though informal 
appearance. The counter tops are of 
stained birch, and baseboards are of 
imported Philippine mahogany veneer. 

All office windows are equipped with 
Venetian blinds. Several varieties of 
windows are installed, to illustrate the 
different types on sale. Included is a 
new style, simplified French window. 

Customers are accommodated, while 
waiting, by modernistic chairs and a 
desk. On the table are always a num- 
ber of magazines and other publica- 
tions containing helpful hints for 
selection of materials and for the design- 
ing of building and rooms. 





Manager E. C. Brittin 
seated at desk in his 
office, which is simi- 
larly furnished, except 
that baseboard mate- 
rials are of slate- 
colored waterproof 
composition, which he 
recommends for 
kitchen and bathroom 


finish 
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Old Sheds Are Replaced by 
Modern Structure 


It wasn’t a cold January day when an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
snapped this shot of Frank Herzberg, 
manager of the Ashippun Lumber Co., 


of Ashippun, Wis. It was, in fact, a mild | 
day in early fall when our reporter found | 
Mr. Herzberg in front of the new shed | 





Frank Herzberg, manager Ashippun Lum- | 


ber Co., in front of new shed 


which had recently been completed. Some | 





time ago the company decided that the | 


three open umbrella-type sheds that had | 


served their purpose very well for a long 


time had better be replaced, so they were | 


razed, and an uptodate closed 


shed | 


(100x100 feet) was built, so all lumber j 


is now kept under cover. 


This concern, in addition to carrying 7 
complete lines of lumber and building 
materials, also operates a large elevator | 


and feed department, and handles coal, 
builders’ hardware, 
paints. 

At the time the new shed was com- 
pleted and opened to the public, last June, 
it was said by the local newspaper that 
more people were in the vicinity of the 


garden tools and { 


Ashippun Lumber Co. yard than had | 


ever before been assembled at one time 
in the village. “The new building is in- 


deed a thing of joy and will fill a long- 


felt want,’’ commented the local scribe. 





Protest Closing of Navigation 
on Columbia 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—Lumber interests 
of this area are joining in a protest against the 
closing of navigation on the Columbia River 
above Booneville from Jan. 15 to Dec. 31, 1937. 
The Government recently announced it would 
be necessary to close the Columbia to navigation 
during the period, upwards from the Booneville 
dam, to prevent hindrance in carrying out con- 
struction work at the dam site. A committee 
of shipping leaders, merchants and business men 
from Washington and Oregon has been ap- 
pointed in an endeavor to have the Government 
ruling modified to permit partial or intermittent 
service, at least, above the dam. 
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Indiana Annual “Opens With a Bang” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 12.—Mild weather, 
and highways free from ice and snow, con- 
tributed toward swelling the attendance figures 
for the first day of the Indiana Lumber & 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association annual 
convention held here, Jan. 12 to 14. A steady 
influx of enthusiastic dealers and exhibitors 
continued to the time of the opening session 
in the afternoon, and set a mark which was 
highly gratifying to those in charge of ar- 
rangements. At the first session, several speak- 
ers commented favorably on the size of the 
group which attended, and noticeable at the 
close of the program was the fact that with 
practically no exception everyone stayed 
through. While this was perhaps due in part 
to attendance prizes offered for each session, in- 
terest in the speakers’ messages was undoubt- 
edly the dominating influence in maintaining 
close attention. Each dealer who entered the 
meeting room before the beginning of a ses- 
sion was given a slip with a printed number 
on it. At the close of the meeting drawings 
were held for three cash prizes, of $5, $3 and $2. 
Prizes are awarded only if the holders of the 
lucky numbers are still in the room. 

Experienced attenders of lumber dealers’ con- 
ventions were lavish in their praise of the num- 
ser, size and elaborateness of manufacturers’ 
exhibits. The convention, one of the first of 
the State and regional meetings to be held this 
year, includes exhibits by 98 manufacturers 
and distributors. These are spread over nearly 
one entire floor of the hotel, and are attract- 
ing great interest. 

The first address delivered was by A. S, 
Boisfontaine, assistant secretary Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, whose subject was, 
“Jerry Building A Lumber Industry Men- 
ace.” After citing building statistics for 1936, 
and predictions for 1937, the speaker urged 
that the lumber user must, through the co-oper- 
ation of manufacturers and dealers, be placed 
in the position to get the quality and kind of 
lumber he requires. The co-operation be- 





Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





tween manufacturers and dealers in Dallas and 
Houston, Tex., was outlined as an indication 
of what can be done to aid lumber customers, 
and make lumber a more accentable material. 
“The answer to the whole problem,” said Mr. 
Boisfontaine, “is for the dealers to go to the 





A. S. BOISFONTAINE, 
New Orleans, La.; 


of Southern Pine 
Association 


LLOYD SPENCER, 
Seattle, Wash.; 


of Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau 


source—the prospect for lumber sales, and ed- 
ucate him.” 

The speaker concluded by putting to the 
dealers a number of leading questions about 
the methods they use to combat cheap price 
competition, and argued that the jerry builder 


Grays Harbor Hopeful 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 9.—Business men and 
industrial and professional leaders throughout 
the Grays Harbor district are unanimous in 
their opinions that prospects for 1937 are the 
brightest in many years, provided differences be- 
tween employers and employees do not interfere. 
The labor situation, however, presents a very 
urgent problem in this territory. At present, 
practically all of the large fir sawmills are 
closed, principally because of the maritime 
strike. Tying up of shipping, and closing of 
these fir mills, have resulted in the closing also 
of logging camps. Mills which can ship by rail 
—such as cedar manufacturers, shingle manu- 
facturers and plywood manufacturers—are 
limited in their production because of lack of 
an adequate log supply. The plywood plants 
are operating, and will continue to do so for 
some weeks while their surplus log supply lasts; 
they are able to secure some logs outside the 
district. 

Resumption of the Wilson Bros. lumber mill 
here Jan. 6 leaves eight Grays Harbor lumber 
mills idle, six in Aberdeen and two in Hoquiam. 
The Grays Harbor Lumber Co. mill in Ho- 
quiam started Monday on a two-shift basis. 
Other mills operating here and in Hoquiam 
include the E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber Mill, 
and the E, K. Bishop Lumber Mill in Junction 
City. These two have been operating all 
through the maritime strike, most of their ship- 
ments being made by rail. The Anderson & 
Middleton Lumber Co., one of the largest on 
the Harbor, is ready to start at a moment’s 
notice. Outlying mills in operation include the 
M, R, Smith mill at Moclips, the Aloha Lum- 


ber Co. at Aloha, and the White Star Lumber 
Mill at Whites. Two shingle mills are in op- 
eration at Hoquiam, and one here. They in- 
clude the Saginaw mill here, and the West Ho- 
quiam Shingle Co. in Hoquiam. The M. & B. 
mill at Markham intends to resume next week. 
All Grays Harbor woodworking plants are run- 
ning. They include the West Coast, Harbor 
and Aberdeen plywood companies, the Posey 
Manufacturing Co., the Grays Harbor Veneer 
Co. and the American Door Factory, all of Ho- 
quiam, 

The big camps of the Polson Logging Co. 
have had some difficulty among their own men. 
These camps have been closed for more than 
two months. If and when these strikes are 
settled, it will probably be thirty days more 
before the Polson sawmill plants would be able 
to start. 

The new West Coast Plywood Co. plant, 
which was built during the past year, is running 
steadily with a large volume of orders. A. R. 
Wuest, president and manager, says that the 
volume of business is quite satisfactory, but 
plywood prices have been considerably too low. 
Now the industry is being threatened with 
demands for wage increases. The minimum 
wage among the plywood plants in this terri- 
tory is 55 cents per hour. Any rise in wages 
would simply mean that the cost of producing 
plywood would be clear out of line with the 
price of the product. 

The Harbor Plywood Corp. is also keeping 
up its production. This company, in addition to 
manufacturing Douglas fir plywood by the con- 
ventional cold-press process, also manufactures 


and the jerry dealer can be defeated by con- 
structive merchandising. 

The second speaker was Lloyd Spencer, of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, who embel- 
lished a sound message with some rich humor. 
Mr. SPencer explained the use and purpose of 
a stamp which the bureau has for distribution 
to dealers. The stamp states that all the par- 
ties involved in the transaction of materials 
recognize that transaction as ethical, and re- 
gard all commissions as service charges which 
are being honored. 

D. Andrews, in an interesting address, 
reduced the technicalities of insulation to sim- 
ple terms and graphs, and dwelt on heat losses 
and methods of decreasing them, with special 
reference to insulated walls and ceilings. He 
was followed closely, particularly when he dealt 
with condensation in the walls of air conditioned 
houses, and outlined the necessity for using 
modern building materials intelligently. He 
concluded by urging dealers to interest them- 
selves in the education of carpenters in this 
respect. 

The closing speaker was Charles Hestwood, 
of Kansas City, Mo., who dealt in detail with 
consumer co-operatives, pointing out the eco- 
nomic unsoundness of the movement and sug- 
gesting methods to combat it. 





Pulp Plant Nearly Ready 


Crossett, ArK., Jan. 9.—Construction of the 
new pulp mill being built by the Crossett Lum- 
ber Co. is nearing completion, but it will likely 
be another ten days or two weeks before pro- 
duction can actually be started. More than 
two hundred new homes have been built. The 
actual operation of the paper mill will absorb 
most of the 400 construction workmen. The 
Crossett Lumber Co. reports having the heavi- 
est order file for. many years, assuring saw- 
mill workers full-time employment. L. J. Ar- 
nold is general manager. 


for 1937 


“Super-Harboard,” a plywood made by the hot 
plate process with resinous glue. 

E. W. Daniels, vice president and sales man- 
ager of this company, said that the company is 
going ahead with an expansion program which 
will increase its “Super-Harboard” production 
to 150,000 feet a day. A hot-plate press will be 
shipped from Germany to arrive in March. 
Mr. Daniels explained that this press will not 
increase the total production of the Harbor 
Plywood plant, but will put more of its output 
into the “Super” product, giving it more of a 
product going into a less competitive field. 





Furniture Plant to Kiln 
Dry Raw Material 


Hogu1aM, WasH., Jan. 9—The Knox & 
Toombs mill here, recently acquired by the 
Grays Harbor Chair Co., is now operating to 
supply raw material for the latter company’s 
plant at the port terminal. The plant will be 
used principally to dry kiln material, but also 
will be used to make chests of drawers and 
rough-cut other commodities, which will be fin- 
ished at the chair company’s main plant. Use 
of the plant for dry kiln purposes will make it 
possible for the furniture company to pur- 
chase green lumber locally, instead of having 
its material shipped in from outside, as it has 
done in the past, according to W. B. Knauer, 
president of the companv. The firm uses about 


700,000 feet of fir lumber and 250,000 feet of 
alder lumber each month. 
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LUMBER TRADE SHARES IN 


That the lumber industry shared in the national economic 
recovery occurring during 1936—national income rose from 53 
billions in 1935 to 60 billions in 1936—is evident from an esti- 
mated increase in production of 20 percent over 1935, with sales 
3 percent in excess of the production. Forest products loadings 
in 1936 exceeded the 1935 by 21.3 percent, compared with a 
14.5 percent gain for all commodities. Because of the West 
Coast strike tie-up, shipments at the end of the year were 2 
percent below production, but the mills had heavy order files. 
Prices, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics index, based 
on 1926 as 100, in October of 1935 were 82.0 and by October 
1936 had risen to 86.1, the benefit of the advance being only 
partly offset by rising costs of supplies and labor and new 
taxation. 


The industry was the main beneficiary of the increase in 
residential building during 1936, fostered by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration as a growing and more prosperous popula- 
tion began to feel the effects of the accumulated housing short- 
age—and on housing, it is believed, the industry depends for 
about 60 percent of its total business. Lumber depends also to 
large extent on farm consumption, and the effects of a further 
steady increase in farm income, 8.5 billions in 1935 to 9.6 billions 
in 1936, were evident in the sales records of nearly all country 
yards. The building industry, and lumber sellers, also received 
much benefit from the lower interest rates prevailing on loans, 
partly the result of currency devaluation and a piling up of bank 
reserves, partly of the granting of Federal credit support to 
home owners. While residential building contracts stood around 
25 percent of the 1923-25 average during the first part of 1936, 
near the end of the year they were averaging about 45 percent 
of that mark. Recovery in volume of business resulted in a 
decided increase in industrial demand also, notably for hard- 
woods from the furniture plants, and for both softwoods and 
hardwoods from the railroads, with public utilities increasing 
their purchases, but some automobile business was lost by the 
hardwood mills to the steel turret top. 


During 1935, there had been temporary rail rate reductions 
granted to one producing region after another to central mar- 
kets, beginning with one to 72 cents from West Coast to east 
of Illinois-Indiana points; these were, however, withdrawn 
July 1, but the rate from the West was advanced only to 78 
cents. Western shippers to eastern and to southern California 
markets have also had to pay increased water rates; and there 
have been quite general advances in truck hauling rates on 
both logs and lumber. 

With the world dithering on the edge of new and greater 
wars, and many countries through economic stress still holding 
their frontiers closed against normal international trade, the 
foreign market continued rather poor. Exporters as a whole 
benefited, however, from the agreement limiting exports under 
which European exporting countries continued to operate. 
Some benefit in a limited number of markets was undoubtedly 
received from the reciprocal trade agreements recently nego- 
tiated, and the United States export total for the year is 
expected to show a gain of about 250 million feet over 1935. 
On the other hand, imports from Canada have also expanded 
under one such treaty, by about 125 million feet. All North 
American exporters have been under the disadvantage of 
steadily rising ocean rates, this stiffening having much less effect 
on the costs of the shorter hauls from competing European 
exporting countries. The British Empire, the constituent coun- 
tries of which during the year were large consumers of lumber 
under the stimulus of recovery measures, continued practically 
closed to imports from the United States; it was a poor buyer 
even of American hardwoods, but its purchases made a heavy 
drain on the stocks of competing hardwood exporting countries, 
which because of need for exchange or subsidized transporta- 
tion were offering lower laid down prices. 


The accompanying charts, showing the week by week level 


of production, shipments, bookings, unfilled orders and stocks, | 
and relations between them, for the three principal softwood | 
producing groups, have been prepared by the statistical depart- 3 


ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


GOOD SOUTHERN PINE SALES DEPLETED STOCKS, 


ADVANCED PRICES 


While southern pine bookings and production, as reported j 
by identical mills, both showed increases of about 17 percent | 


in 1936 as compared with 1935, orders in both years were in 


excess of the production—7 percent above in 1936. Both book- | 


ings and production reached their highest levels since 1930, 


Demand during the spring was maintained well above 1935 7 
levels, but gradually tapered off to reach 1935 level during July, | 
then recovered and climbed steadily, in the last couple of months | 
of the year being stimulated by the shutting off of water ship- | 
ments of competitive fir, until it reached its peak in late Decem- | 
Production during 1936 held rather steadily, except for 7 


ber. 
a midsummer dip, at the level reached during the last quarter 
of 1935, and until August was in close relation to though below 
demand, but from then onward the orders steadily gained on the 


output, shipments also being considerably above the output but 7 
At the end of the year, therefore, mill stocks | 
point, 2 percent under 1935 
and 56 under the peak of 1931, while the mills had heavy files | 


behind orders. 
had been reduced to a record low 


of unfilled orders. 


During the first two months of the year, northern and eastern 3 
markets especially were under the handicap of unusually severe | 


weather, but despite somewhat similar conditions in parts of the 


South, building there, both public and private, was active. There 7 
was in this period a curtailment in output, even of large mills, 7 
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1936 ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


because of the weather, but while these soon increased their cut 
as it moderated, the smaller plants were prevented from operat- 
ing for a much longer period. Shortage of stocks, and higher 
prices, resulted from this curtailment in supply, and there was 
some hesitation among buyers—about paying the mill advances 
—offset to a considerable extent by their desire to get ship- 
ments made at the low rail rates that prevailed up to July 1. 
Higher rates from the West Coast to the East also went into 
effect, however, and though the western rates did not rise to 
their old level, pine suffered much less of a disadvantage than 
it did for a while after the low western rates first went into 
effect and before pine secured compensating reductions. About 
May, northern and eastern retailers came into the market for 
larger quantities to meet current demand, while southern de- 
mand was reduced because of rains and floods in Texas; other 
parts of the middle West and South, however, soon became 
hesitant about prospects because of threatened drouth. Fears 
as to the effect of such drouth on farm buying power were soon 
relieved by a rise in crop prices, and by Federal measures to 
relieve stricken territory. Dry weather had another adverse 
effect on the market, by stimulating small-mill production about 
the middle of the year; but low grades suffered chiefly, the 
larger plants having low stocks and holding uppers firmly. Con- 
sumption, especially in the South, began to increase a good deal 
in September, and many distributors, who had been holding 
their stocks low, were forced to come into the market. As mill 
stocks were short also, their orders had a bullish effect, aug- 
mented in September by threat of a strike tie-up of West Coast 
water shipments. This tie-up occurred in October and caused 
diversion of much business, especially from the North Atlantic 
markets, to the southern pine mills. The market therefore 


quickly gained in strength toward the end of the year, with: 


buyers optimistic as to prospects for the next season’s trade and 
eager to round out their assortments. 


North Carolina pine production and consumption during the 
first couple of months of 1936 were restricted by bad weather, 
in the South and the North Atlantic States; but demand from 
both territories had improved by April, and found mill stocks 
and prices firm, so there was some inclination to await an in- 
crease in small-mill output; by June such increase was having 
an adverse effect on prices of lowers, though uppers remained 
fairly firm. Buyers began to return to the market about August 
and quotations started to stiffen. Bad weather in October and 
through November again curtailed output, as fall building de- 
mand from the South increased; and there was a considerable 
gain in sales to the North and East as water shipments from the 
West Coast were cut off by the maritime strike, so that prices 
by the end of the year were showing a steady advance. 


The larger Arkansas Soft Pine mills began the year with 
good orders from all sales territories for shed stock, and soon 
for commons as bad weather restricted small-mill output. De- 
mand from the South continued good, but unseasonable weather 
in the North and East caused a slight hesitation among buyers 
in these territories in May, and small mills were offering stiffer 
price competition on commons. This hesitation, however, was 
soon overcome by announcement of cancelation of the tem- 
porarily reduced rail rates to take effect July 1; while, on the 
other hand, southern demand suffered because of threatened 
drouth. With higher prices for cotton, southern demand re- 
covered by September, and middle West and eastern buyers 
came into the market for larger amounts, so that all classes of 
mills were becoming oversold and were posting price advances 
early in October. Sales during the fall were unusually good, 
and resulted in depletion of mill stocks and broken assortments, 
with shipments steadily behind the bookings and limitations 
being placed on sales of an increasing number of items, while 
prices were steadily gaining in strength. 


WEST COAST, DESPITE STRIKE, HAD LARGER SALES, 
OUTPUT - 


Comparison of the week by week reports from the Pacific 
Northwest during 1935 and 1936 is difficult, for in 1935 there 
was a sharp dip in production during May, June and July 
because of strikes, and a similar dip in November and Decem- 
ber of 1936 for the same reason. Total output for 1936, how- 
ever, is estimated at 34 percent above 1935. Output rose 
steadily during the first part of 1936, until May,.when there 
was a seasonal dip lasting into July, and then there occurred 
another rise that on the eve of the strike brought it up to about 
May level. 

From the beginning of the year until the end of October, 
there was an almost steady rise in bookings, when the strike 
brought a slump, and then buyers began to enter the market 
again; of those that received their lumber ordinarily by water 
many then bought for rail shipment while others placed busi- 
ness for water shipment following settlement of the strike. 
There was a steady rise in stocks, and a steady decline in files 
of unfilled orders, until about the beginning of October, when 
both, and the unfilled more markedly, made a sharp upturn 
under the influence of the strike. 

New business booked by identical mills during 1936 was 30 
percent in excess of last year’s, and there was a 33 percent 
increase in output, with shipments only 26 percent above 1935. 
The 1936 bookings, however, exceeded the production by about 
3 percent; the shipments were about 3 percent less than the 
production. The mills had entered 1936 with depleted stocks 
and good order files. 

Rail trade was good at the beginning of the year, but soon 
suffered from the handicap of cold and wet weather in eastern 
consuming sections. Many items were in low supply, with logs 


STRIKE PERIOD 
OF 1935 
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scarce because of camp labor trouble. This bad weather, suc- 
ceeded by drouth in the middle West, put the market under a 
handicap until about July, and many prices showed softness, 
not even announcement of an increase in rates from 72 to 78 
cents July 1, proving much of a stimulus. But then improving 
demand meeting depleted stocks of popular items put some 
backbone into prices, and there were advances during Septem- 
ber and October. In November, however, the market lost 
slightly in strength, until forward buying, to get in ahead of a 
threatened strike tie-up, brought about an advancing trend that 
continued to the end of the year. 


On the Atlantic coast, consumption was greatly restricted 
all the first five months of the year by bad weather, and there 
was therefore an increase in laid-down stocks, partly accounted 
for by receipts from British Columbia at low “tramp” steamer 
rates, buyers receiving the advantage of these, with prices in 
the East less firm than those at the mills, discount of $10.50@11 
at the beginning of the year increasing to about $12 by July. 
Back-haul territory had been narrowed by granting of a 72 cent 
rate, offset further by high trucking rates, and if this rail rate 
had continued, would have been further restricted by an advance 
in the intercoastal water rate from $12.50 to $13. The July 1 
rail rate advance of 72 to 78 cents meant about $1.10 a thousand, 
and the Nov. 1 intercoastal rate advance of 50 cents on actual 
measurement represented an advance of about 40 cents a thou- 
sand. But uncertainty as to the water rate advance, and its 
suspension until Nov. 1, prevented its giving much stimulus 
to buying. Consumption began to increase definitely in July, 
and there was a steady strengthening in prices, discount drop- 
ping to about $9.50@10 off by October; afterwards, scarcity 
of receipts, as a result of the maritime strike which began early 
in November, caused a steady marking up of lists. Buyers 
realized at the year end that though boats were loaded at ship- 
ping points, supplies from the Coast could not be expected until 
about six weeks after the ending of the seamen’s strike. 

The movement to California at the beginning of the year was 
held up by a strike of coastwise crews, but the market was able 
to depend largely on laid-down stocks, though consumption was 
fairly active, until a heavy southward movement started in Feb- 
ruary, greatly stimulated by a break-down in Coastwise Confer- 
ence rates in March, with consequent reduction in delivered 
prices. With gains in building activity, distributors began a 
movement to win the market over to standard grades, with 
gratifying success. Consumption was active in May and June, 
but irregular water rates and softer mill prices were disturb- 
ing influences, and in the off season for building, July and Au- 
gust, quotations were definitely weaker. Stocking up in ad- 
vance of the threatened maritime strike began in September 
and firmed up quotations, and from then on, as the market came 
to depend more on rail receipts, there was a steady climb in 
wholesale lists and revision later of retail prices. 

West Coast lumbermen at the beginning of the year feared 
that a quota import of 250 million feet of fir-hemlock from 
British Columbia might, especially if shipped at critical periods, 
have a depressing effect on prices in Atlantic coast and Cali- 
fornia markets; but this year the Province’s mills were crowded 
with British Empire business, and the footage imported under 
the quota amounted to only about 145 million feet, a consider- 
able increase over the 1935 totals. While eastern Canadian 
mills too had a brisk export trade, they also increased their 
shipments to North Atlantic markets that are important to 
Pacific Northwest producers. 

British Empire markets were the largest foreign buyers of 
Pacific Northwest lumber during the year, and 90 percent of 
their business went to British Columbia, which had captured 
this trade through tariff preference agreements. The Province 
took about two-thirds of the total export business to all North- 
west markets. It benefited in the European importing markets 
by an agreement among European exporting countries to limit 
shipments, but a rise in water rates, out of proportion to that 
from Baltic countries, was an offsetting disadvantage. The 
large “open” Oriental markets, Japan and China, have been in 
a constant state of political and economic turmoil and their 
1936 purchases were only a small part of those of former years. 
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WESTERN PINES END YEAR WITH BIG FILES OF 
UNFILLED ORDERS 


Demand for the western pines showed a steady upward trend 
during 1936, and practically no seasonal tapering off at the 
year end. Sales total for the year was about thirty percent 
ahead of 1935, as reported by identical mills. Production fol- 





lowed the usual seasonal trend, being at its maximum from | 
July to October, and totaled about 23 percent above 1935; it | 
There | 


fell behind orders but was slightly above shipments. 
was, as compared with the previous year end, an increase in 
stocks, and about twice as large a footage increase in unfilled 
orders, a fairly steady upward trend being evident in both fac- 
tors throughout the year. At the beginning of the year, the 
mills had the advantage of a 72 cent rate to the East, so that 
fair sales were being made to that territory, but during spring 
bad weather in the East and middle West hurt demand from 
these territories. Strong items during spring were C selects 
and No. 2 common, but No. 1 shop was gaining in strength, 


and lower grades were weak. Buying was held largely to im- | 


mediate needs until about the middle of the year, when it re- 


ceived a slight stimulus from announcement of a 6 cent rate | 


increase to the East. As local western consumption of box 
expanded toward fall, this grade and other lowers began to 
develop more firmness. During August, demand received an- 
other stimulus from threats of stock shortage because of strikes 
at the pine mills, the middle West and East sending in good 
orders for higher grades of commons, selects and shop. By 
October, shortages in mill stocks were being reported, with 
prices definitely gaining in strength on scarce items. Receipt 
that month of orders from the East, and from southern Cali- 
fornia, that would normally go to the tied-up West Coast tide- 
water mills, had a bullish influence on prices of selects and 


shop, more especially in sugar and Idaho pines, with commons | 


and lower grades sharing in the strength of the market, due 
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to its improved statistical position, during the last month of 
the year. 


HARDWOOD STOCKS WERE DEPLETED AND PRICES 
DEVELOPED STRENGTH 


The hardwood market suffered during the first part of the 
year from the absence of foreign buyers, who were depending 
on, and exhausting the stocks of, other producing countries, 
some of which, because of economic stress, were offering low 
prices. During the early months of the year, weather condi- 
tions were highly unfavorable to lowland logging in the South, 
and domestic demand began to make inroads into stocks. Call 
from the furniture industry was active from the beginning of 
the year, and the gums were in especially heavy request. Spring 
building trades demand, through the flooring and millwork 
plants, was rather good, and there were fair sales to the auto- 
mobile factories. Continued restriction of southern produc- 
tion by wet weather showed its effects on the attitude of sellers 
toward prices by about March, and a steady firming up of the 
market led many to abandon their hand-to-mouth buying, and 
brought more orders, for urgent requirements, from foreign 
consumers at prices in line with domestic. In price strength, 
the oaks lagged behind the gums until about April. Advances 
became general in May, but stocking up by buyers, combined 
with the usual midsummer lull in consumption and with in- 
creased output in the South that might result in an easing in 
prices, resulted in business becoming draggy during June, July 
and the first half of August, with some sellers offering small 
concessions, but most being confident as to the statistical out- 
look and maintaining quotations. Furniture factory and build- 
ing trades buying did pick up materially in August. Short- 
ages were soon revealed in the gums, and prices on these began 
a steady strengthening that continued to the end of the year. 


With seasonal fall increase in building trades demand, oak 
stocks began to be depleted and prices to gain in strength by 
late September. It was quite evident by November, in view 
of the approach of the rainy season in the South, that the mar- 
ket would develop further strength, and there wasan increase 
in buying by all classes of domestic consumers and by foreign 
buyers during that month. As buying spread to other than 
the leading southern species, more shortages soon appeared, 
and, by December, similar shortages were being reported in 
northern and Appalachian woods, and the whole hardwood mar- 
ket showed a strong upward price trend that continued into 
the new year. 


CYPRESS AND REDWOOD SOLD ACTIVELY 


At the beginning of 1936, southern cypress was in such good 
demand that price lists were advanced. High water interfered 
considerably with logging during February to about April. Bad 
weather in southern and eastern consuming territory, however, 
caused some falling off in business during February, but it 
had picked up decidedly by March and, because of scarcity of 
stocks at mills, there was a price advance. With better pro- 
ducing weather in April, stock became more plentiful, but 
sales continued good. Dry stock was in low supply, however, 
with rains delaying shipments, and prices gained further in 
strength. Industrial consumers and railroads entered the mar- 
ket more actively in July, and there was a heavy demand from 
the building trades in Florida, so that dry stocks were further 
depleted and quotations were marked up in October. By No- 
vember, shortages were being reported, and the list was again 
revised in December. Demand continued active during De- 
cember, but shipments were being interfered with by rains. 
Shipments exceeded output during the year. ” 


While identical California redwood mills increased their 
stocks by about 8 million feet during 1936, their files of un- 
filled orders had increased by about 20 million feet. About 58 
percent of the year’s business came from within the State, 36 
percent from northern California and 22 percent from southern 
California, while around 33 percent came from eastern markets, 
and about 9 percent was foreign. Tank and vat stock was in 
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active call throughout the year, and by midyear some buyers 
were in such urgent need of this that they were taking it green 
to dry themselves. All dry uppers were in active demand all 
year and continued scarce, and their prices advanced decidedly 
in September. California demand, except for a midsummer 
lull, was good through the year, receiving a considerable stim- 
ulus in the fall by threat of a tie-up.in water shipments from the 
Northwest, and by November there was a heavy call on all 
mills that could ship by rail; at the same time there was a 
marked pick-up in rail demand from the middle West and East. 
New lists of Dec. 16 incorporated further advances. 


SHORT-HAUL MILLS IN STRONG POSITION 


The woods produced within short haul of large consuming 
centers—northern pine and hemlock and eastern spruce—until 
July 1 of 1936 were under the handicap of low rates on com- 
peting western species, after which date their sales rose well 
above the previous year’s level. Toward the end of the year, 
the strike handicaps under which the western mills were oper- 
ating, brought the short-haul mills a compensating advantage, 
a larger number of buyers turning to them, so that they were 
able to put sharp price advances into effect. . 


Northern pine mills entered the market with depleted stocks, 
and held down their output, so that the market remained firm 
until severer competition from western species was encountered 
during midsummer. In both Northwest and Niagara areas, 
demand was restricted during spring by bad weather, to be 
followed in the one territory by drouth and to result in the 
other in fruit crop damage, with corresponding decrease in pine 
purchases. Throughout the year there was a fairly good de- 
mand for industrial low grades, but eastern fall demand for 
fruit packages was below normal. Many items of uppers con- 
tinued in rather short supply throughout the year and strong, 
and with improvement in business in July they strengthened 
in price. There was a seasonal falling off in demand in Oc- 
tober, but with the shutting off of competitive western ship- 
ments it soon afterward rose considerably above the previous 
year’s level and quotations became decidedly firmer. 

Northern hemlock mills at the beginning of the year had 
larger stocks than in 1935, but good order files. Business was 
seasonally slow in January, and there was some holding back 
of buying to await a 12% percent rate reduction to Official 
Territory that went into effect Feb. 10, and because of bad 
weather in Michigan-Wisconsin territory it continued slow until 
April, but considerably improved in May to July as a result 
of higher farm prices and more resort construction, rising 
above the 1935 level; then declined in August, to be stimu- 
lated soon by announcement of price advances to take effect 
Sept. 1. Volume then receded to the previous year’s level, but 
in late October, as shipments from the Coast became more 
difficult to secure, sales volume gained and prices stiffened, a 
new and higher price list being issued by the end of the year. 

Eastern spruce mills at the beginning of the year did not 
expect troublesome competition from Maritime shippers, who 
had a good market in Britain, but receipts from Canada brought 
about a softening in quotations during January. Severe cur- 
tailment of output in both sections of the producing area, as 
a result of bad weather, combined with better sales of Maritime 
spruce in Britain, and threat of a tie-up of intercoastal fir ship- 
ments, brought more strength to the market in February, but 
this was lost as floods and severe weather in consuming territory 
greatly curtailed demand and caused small mills to lower prices. 
Dry stock was scarce, however, and the larger mills were able 
to hold prices rather firm in April and May. Keen competi- 
tion came from West Coast fir in June and July, and though 
the temporary 12% percent rail rate reduction to Boston points 
was withdrawn July 1, the mills were unable, until August, to 
add the increased transportation cost to their prices. As the 
small mills closed for the season, prices thenceforth began to 
strengthen. The shutting off of waterborne fir from the North 
Atlantic markets diverted a large volume of business to the 
New England spruce mills in November and December, and 
prices were steadily marked up. 
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1937 Outlook Good for Southern 
Pine Industry 


By H. C. Berckes, Secretary-Manager, Southern Pine Association 


The southern pine industry, along with other 
southern industries, has made substantial for- 
ward strides during 1936. Although not oper- 
ating as close to normal as many of the con- 
sumer goods industries, lumber has nevertheless 
regained considerable of the ground it lost dur- 
ing the depression and has excellent prospects 
in the new year. There may be retarding influ- 
ences from legislation, but these will scarcely 
prevent the demand that is bound to arise out 
of the pressing need for new homes and for 
other facilities requiring a large volume of 
lumber. 

Some developments, such as those designed 
to encourage and aid consumer buying and 
those designed to stimulate and sustain healthy 
competition should be helpful. The deterrents are 
found chiefly in burdensome tax measures and 
their eventual effect upon consumers. It would 
be most unfortunate, at a time when business 
is geared for expansion, if tax realities and un- 
certainties should impose restrictions upon con- 
sumption and employment. This stresses the 
need for a stabilized tax program, so that busi- 
ness and industry may plan their future. 


Occupies Strongest Statistical Position in 
History 

Conditions in the southern pine industry may 
be briefly summarized as follows: Production at 
highest mark since 1930, but some 40 percent 
off from 1929. Demand increasing. Prices 
steady at levels 10 percent higher than 1935 
average, and 6 percent below 1930, with mod- 
erate upward tendency. Operating mills are on 
about a 45-hour week basis. Stocks are at rec- 
ord low. Statistical position unusually strong. 
Outlook bright. Barring unforeseen contingen- 
cies, year 1937 expected to be best since 1929. 

The southern pine industry in 1936 produced 
some 6,700,000,000 board feet of lumber. This 
is the largest output since 1930, an increase of 
25 percent over 1935 and more than twice the 
depression low output in 1932. As compared 
to 1930, it is off 10 percent and about 42 percent 
below the output in the last normal year of 
1929. 

Both demand and shipments topped production 
in 1936, and likewise were at their highest lev- 
els since 1930. Southern pine stocks now on 
hand aggregate an estimated 1,535,000,000 board 
feet. This is a record low mark for pine in- 
ventories. It is a decrease of 2 percent from a 
year ago, and is off 56 percent from the peak 
mark of 3,458,000,000 feet recorded on Jan. 1, 
1931. Severe curtailment of production was 
necessary in order to effect this liquidation in 
stocks. The result has been twofold; first, a 
preservation of timber reserves for future cut- 
ting when and as justified by the demand, and, 
secondly, the soundest and strongest statistical 
position in the history of the industry. 


South Itself Will Afford Big Outlet 


Building operations and business in general 
are progressing at a rate that soon must develop 
a tremendous market for lumber. The largest 
gains in population have been confined recently 
to the Southeastern States, and authorities are 
of the opinion that the South soon will offer 
unusual opportunities in both the industrial and 
construction fields. In fact, it is predicted by 
some that the South will lead the way to a 
new era of unprecedented prosperity which they 
believe now is rapidly developing. The south- 
ern lumber industry, in its present strong posi- 
tion, and with more than 125 billion board feet 
of choice timber available for sawing, should 
play a major part in the recovery. It will be 
the principal source of supply for home con- 
struction material and for farm structures, and 


it will be used extensively in the rapidly expand- 
ing activities of carriers and shippers. The 
outlook for home building and for general busi- 
ness prosperity, especially in the South, has 
never been more promising. 


Active Home Building Demand Predicted 


_ The cumulative shortage in residential build- 
ing in the United States since 1925, including 
adjustment for population increase, according 
to the National Industrial Conference Board, 
will aggregate probably $15,000,000,000. The 
lumber needed to fill this shortage (not includ- 
ing millwork) would cost about $2,000,000,000. 
This’ would indicate an actual need for upwards 
of 75,000,000,000 board feet of lumber to make 
up the residential shortage that has accumulated 
during the past 10 years. This shortage, plus 
the normal building needs of the next 10 years, 
could easily reach the yearly total of 1,000,000 
units and $4,020,000,000. 

If this be a reasonable estimate, the next ten 
years may find some $40,000,000,000 invested 
throughout the country in residential buildings 
including population requirements, old shortages 
and replacements. If lumber be used in the 
same volume it has in past years, this would 
create a demand for lumber (not including mill- 
work) for residential construction exclusively, 
of some 200,000,000,000 board feet, or some 20,- 
000,000,000 board feet a year. If these esti- 
mates are not exaggerated, the lumber industry 
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of the United States over the next ten years| 


will be taxed to its utmost to supply its share 
of the demand for materials used in new home 
construction alone. 
and means are found to supply funds for labor’ 
and materials, and if the sunply of labor and 
materials be equal to the anticipated demand, | 
The immediate deterrents are high labor costs, 
economic uncertainties and inadequate and ex- 


The need exists, if ways) 





pensive money facilities, all of which will grad- 7 
ually diminish with the resumption of prosperity ; 


and increase in general employment. 


Farm income in the United States for 1935 4 
is estimated at $7,850,000,000, an increase of 11 7 


percent over 1936, and the largest since 1930, 
falling 7 percent under 1930. This should stim- 
ulate buying in rural communities. ; 


Seeks to Protect Against "Jerry-Building" | 


One of the outstanding activities of the | 


Southern Pine Association during 1936 has been 
its efforts, in co-operation with groups of re- 


sponsible retail lumber dealers in various com- | 


munities, to protect home builders and_ those | 


identified with that industry against “jerry- 


building”—the use of shoddy, improper and un- | 


satisfactory materials and methods of construc- 
tion in home building. 


This work has been? 


carried on in educational campaigns in specific ” 
communities, emphasizing the importance of us- 7 


ing correct principles of construction and prop- 


erly manufactured, graded and seasoned lumber | 


in home building. In this activity the SPA and 


retail dealers have had wholehearted support | 
from all branches of the building industry and 7 


FHA officials. 


Under the co-operative plan, a7 


complete free building service is provided in the | 
community, including the services of a lumber | 


and construction expert to advise on proper | 


building methods, grades of lumber to use for | 


different purposes in the house, and also to 


check the lumber used to assure it is acurately f) 


manufactured and graded and is seasoned to the 
required moisture content. 


20 Percent Over 1935 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—Information just re- 
leased from the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association’s headquarters in Washington 
estimates national lumber production in 1936 
as approximately 23 billion board feet, or 20 
percent above the 1935 output. This estimated 
gain is based upon the reports of about six 
hundred of the larger mills, adjusted to in- 
clude estimated cut of several thousand smaller 
mills in operation in 1936. Production in 1935, 
according to the U. S. Census Bureau, was 19,- 
158,601,000 feet. The 1935 output was about 
one-half of the 1929 production of 36.8 billion 
feet, and nearly double the 1932 production of 
10.2 billion feet. 

Mills reporting to the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association showed 1936 shipments 
2 percent below production; new orders, 3 per- 
cent above production. On the basis of re- 
ports of identical mills, the year’s shipments 
and orders showed approximately the same in- 
crease over 1935 as did the production. Un- 
filled orders at the mills at the close of 1936 
were heavier than at any period since 1929, due 
partly to restricted shipments caused by mari- 
time strikes. Softwood unfilled orders were 
the equivalent of 51 days’ production of the 
reporting mills, compared with 31 days a year 
ago. Gross softwood stocks at the end of 
1936 were the equivalent of 146 days’ produc- 
tion, compared with 136 days at the end of 
1935. 

Of the 1935 total, reported by 11,485 mills 
to the Census Bureau, 16,012,893,000 feet is 
softwoods; 3,145,708,000 feet, hardwoods. The 
southern pine output was 36 percent of the total 
softwood production; Douglas fir was 30 per- 


cent; Ponderosa pine, 16 percent. Oak was 
36 percent of the hardwood total; red gum, 14 
percent; maple, 13 percent. 

Southern pine was the leading species cut 


me 


Oh Aaa, 


Po 2s er ee 


ta 


in 14 States in 1935, in 7 of which more than? 
500,000,000 feet each was reported. Washing-/ 
ton and Oregon contributed 95 percent of the/ 


total Douglas fir cut; Oregon and California, 
68 percent of the Ponderosa pine. 


Tennessee, | 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Kentucky, West Virginia 7 


and Mississippi were leading States in oak} 
Louisiana, South Carolina and/ 


manufacture ; 


Arkansas in output of gum; Michigan and? 


Wisconsin in maple production. 





Hardwood Dimension Lumber 
Standard Issued 


The Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, has issued a pamphlet entitled 
Hardwood Dimension Lumber, containing Com- 
mercial Standard CS60-36, adopted by the 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, approved by the Bureau and made ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1936. The booklet contains much 
information regarding hardwood dimension, 


een 


shows the certificate to be used by accepting J 


dimension manufacturers, and includes a table 
of strength properties, recommended uses of 
various grades, data on moisture content and 
shrinkage, a glossary of terms, a history of 
the project of standardization and certification, 
and a list of accepting associations and -manu- 
facturers. The booklet may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents at Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 10 cents. 
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| Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—For the third year 
in a row, the lumber industry of the Douglas 
fir region in western Washington and Oregon 
has been prevented, by serious labor disturb- 
ances, from taking advantage of better market- 
ing conditions, says Secretary-Manager W. B. 
Greeley, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. In 1934 the industry along the Coast 
was closed more than 80 days by the longshore 
strike; the 1935 lumber strike closed the west- 
ern Washington industry down for more than 
40 days; since Nov. 1, 1936, the waterfront 
mills have been either closed or are on greatly 
reduced schedules due to the marine strike. 
While these stoppages due to labor troubles 
have cost important parts of the industry, the 
affected employees, and communities millions 
of dollars in lost sales and payrolls, the industry 
as a whole made progress toward prosperity 
in both 1935 and 1936. 

The total production of lumber in the Doug- 
las fir region during 1936, with the last two 
weeks still to be reported by mills, is estimated 
by the association to be approximately 6,340,- 
000,000 board feet. This is an increase of 34 
percent over the total in 1935 of 4,700,000,000 
feet. However, the 1936 production will be ap- 
proximately 38 percent less than the 10,400,000,- 
000 feet cut in 1929. Other lumber regions 
within the United States and in Canada are 
expected this year, as in 1935, to reach produc- 
tion levels closer to 1929 than is that of the 
Douglas fir region. But for the marine shut- 
down, which closed water markets normally 
taking 60 percent of the industry’s production, 
during November and December, the associa- 
tion estimates the production for the year 
would have been approximately 6,700,000,000 
board feet. 


British Columbia Gains in Foreign Markets 


Foreign trade in lumber from the Pacific 
Coast of North America, based on reports of 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau for 
eleven months, is expected to show an increase 
of 150 to 170 million board feet over the vol- 
ume shipped in 1935, but practically all the 
gains so far have gone to the mills in British 
Columbia. The Canadian mills shipped 791,- 
965,000 board feet to outside foreign markets 
in the 12 months of 1935, and 929,675,000 board 
feet in the first eleven months of 1936. In 
addition, British Columbia mills shipped 143,- 
467,000 feet of fir and hemlock into the United 
States to the close of November this year. 
Combined, these make a grand total of foreign 
and American shipments for the eleven months 
of 1,073,142,000 board feet, which is more than 
the total water movement offshore and to the 
United States from British Columbia in 1929. 
The total water shipments from British Co- 
lumbia for the year should be not less than 
1,150,000,000 board feet. 

The Oregon and Washington mills shipped 

564,131,000 board feet abroad in 1935, and 576,- 
267,000 board feet foreign in the first 11 months 
of 1936. As shipments could not be made dur- 
ing December, this is likely to be the final 
figure for the year. 
_ In both 1935 and 1936, the mills on the Amer- 
ican side of the line were forced, for consid- 
erable periods, out of foreign and domestic lum- 
ber markets served by water because of labor 
disturbances. The lumber industry in British 
Columbia operated full time during the two 
years. 

For this year to date; British Columbia mills 
have reported 65.11 percent of the total North 
Pacific Coast shipments to outside foreign mar- 
kets, compared to 19.85 percent in 1929. The 
American mills supplied 80.18 percent of the 
shipments in 1929 to these markets, and but 
35.89 percent in 1936. The share of the Ameri- 
can mills has decreased each year since 1929. 
Through the preferential agreements within the 
countries of the British Empire, British Co- 
lumbia mills have increased their proportion 
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of these markets from 21% percent in 1929 to 
more than 90 percent this year. 


Home Building Demand Stimulates 
Production 


American consumption of lumber in 1936, in- 
cluding exports, according to estimates of the 
United States Department of Commerce, will 
be approximately 22,427,000,000 board feet. 
This compares with 18,235,000,000 feet in 1935, 
and 13,105,000,000 feet in 1932, which was the 
lowest year of the depression. The normal con- 
sumption for several years prior to the depres- 
sion was between 35 and 36 billion feet. 

Imports of foreign lumber into the United 
States are estimated on Department of Com- 
merce reports to reach 642,000,000 board feet 
in 1936, compared to 407,000,000 feet in 1935. 
The increase is largely from Canada under the 
provisions of the Canadian Trade Agreement. 

Residential construction, which normally ac- 
counts for around 60 percent of the national 
lumber consumption, revived during 1936 to 
become an important factor in stimulating lum- 
ber production and sales. Building permit 
totals for the year to date are more than twice 
those of last year and should be at least $750,- 
000,000 in total volume for the twelve months. 
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~SHOWS 1936 GAIN IN 
DOMESTIC MARKET 


Building activities of all kinds have been much 
in evidence throughout the country, and have 
greatly stimulated lumber production. Approxi- 
mately 200,000 family dwelling units were built 
in 1936. The Federal Housing Administration 
forecasts 400,000 in 1937. 


Labor Difficulties Make Forecasting 
Impossible 


The outlook for the national lumber indus- 
try during 1937 is excellent. Production and 
sales are likely, from all indications, to climb 
back to two-thirds of the totals of 1928 and 
1929 levels. However, a return of prosperity 
to the waterfront mills along the Puget Sound, 
Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, the Columbia 
River and the Oregon coast can not be antici- 
pated until the present uncertainties as to labor 
relations are in some way removed. Lumber- 
men can forecast a profitable and busy year 
for the mills in the interior of the Northwest, 
but for the area bordering the waterfront in 
Washington and Oregon, wherein is located the 
bulk of the Douglas fir production, after the 
experience of the past three years, forecasting 
is impossible. Yet this region pays the highest 
lumber wages in the world and furnishes con- 
ditions of employment unequaled elsewhere. 


Tells of Prospects for Fir in 
Overseas Markets 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—L. E. Force, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., this city, and M. C. 
Woodward, Silverton, Ore., returned home Dec. 
15 from a trade promotion trip to the Union 
of South Africa and the Argentine in the in- 
terests of the company. W. Yale Henry, Ta- 
coma, who had accompanied Mr. Force to 
England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and 
France, returned earlier. 

Mr. Force in his report to the members of 
the export company stated: 


UNITED KiNGpomM—The purposes in part for 
which this survey was made were to in- 
vestigate possible market conditions for 
Douglas fir, and the possible value to Ameri- 
can timber exports of a removal or reduction 
of the Empire Preference on timber imports 
into the United Kingdom provided by the 
Ottawa agreement of 1932. 


Co-operation Would Benefit Canada, United 
States 

The disturbing feature as it affects Ameri- 
can lumber is the artificial competitive con- 
ditions between producers of the same spe- 
cies. In actual practice, either Canadian 
suppliers take all the profit from the effect 
of the Empire Preference, or, to equalize 
landed values, American suppliers take all 
the loss. There are, however, certain items 
more readily procurable on the American 
side, on which the United Kingdom consum- 
ers are penalized the amount of the prefer- 
ence. We found a decided preference for 
door stock of American production; however, 
the cost of the raw material, after adding 
the amount of the preference, made the price 


such that British door manufacturers were - 


having difficulty competing with dealers in 
imported doors, and it was feared that their 
competition might force the closing of the 
British plants, throwing numbers of men out 
of work. 

Considerable advantage would be gained 
not only by Canada but by the United States, 
if conditions were brought: about: whereby 
the competition in Pacific Coast species was 
on the same basis, and our trade efforts com- 
bined against species from other wood pro- 
ducing countries—rather than unbalanced 
competitive conditions in the Douglas fir 
region, against other wood producing coun- 
tries. 


Preference Agreements to Be Modified 


It was quite freely admitted that since the 
making of the Ottawa agreement, conditions 
have changed, and it was apparent that Great 
Britain had been the smallest beneficiary 
from the agreement, and that when this 
comes up for renewal, adjustments would be 
made. Whether these would be carried into 
the timber items is unknown; however, from 
the viewpoint of the Pacific Coast lumber 
industry, there would be decided advantages 
in a modification of the lumber preference. 
Revenue from tariffs on imported lumber 
into the United Kingdom from other sources 
runs into substantial figures, and the im- 
portations of these species greatly exceed the 
importations of Pacific Coast lumber. 

Prospects for a continued consumption of 
wood products in the United Kingdom are 
good. From just what source this will be 
supplied depends upon competitive conditions. 
Continued regulation of production in the 
Baltic countries, and advancing prices, will 
work in the interests of Pacific Coast lum- 
ber. However, there is a point where de- 
livered prices will be in advance of competi- 
tive wood prices, and we are at present 
reaching the converting point, due to ad- 
vanced f. a. s. prices here, as well as ad- 
vanced freight rates. It is possible that the 
boom in private house building has reached 
its peak and that it will decline slowly over 
the next few years. While private building 
may decline, there is a tendency for construc- 
tional building to increase. This, with the 
slum clearance and highway and railway 
construction programs and rearmament, 
yields promise for a continued demand. 


FraNcE—Conditions in France were not par- 
ticularly promising during our visit there. 
Since then, however, there has taken place 
the devaluation of the French franc, consid- 
ered one of the most important financial 
events of recent years, and oné which should 
have the tendency to improve economic con- 
ditions in France; thereby increasing its 
foreign trade, and in turn France’s internal 
purchasing power. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIuM—These countries hold 
prospects, and we can look for their normal 
demand to continue. 

GERMANY—Is in need of our lumber. Its 
native timber, and the source of supply not 
restricted by exchange controls, can not fur- 
nish the grades and specifications required, 
and, if and when trade agreements or trad- 
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ing conditions have been worked out between 
the respective governments, we can look for 
an increase in business from this direction. 
The cutting of German timber at present is 
in excess of the yield, and Germany is sure 
to feel the effect of this excess cutting at a 
later period. When this time comes, the 
demand will be even greater. 

SoutH Arrica—This is probably one of the 
most prosperous countries in the world to- 
day. There is no evidence of unemployment, 
there is a surplus in the budget, and no 
political unrest. The price of gold has made 
the Union prosperous. It was reported that 
the mines are today better organized than 
ever before, therefore are justified in looking 
forward to a prosperous future, and other 
potentialities in base metals, and farming, 
may contribute more than in the past. The 
activity of the mines reflects itself in other 
lines, particularly coal, a natural resource 
of the Union. The gold mines consume 
nearly 2 million tons at a cost of about 
£1,250,000. Activities of the mines also con- 
tribute largely to transportation revenue. 
The South African gold industry has been the 
main factor in the development of the coun- 
try, as well as the source of the main income 
of the Government, and has placed it in a 
position to build numerous irrigation dams, 
roads, bridges etc., as well as giving sub- 
sidies and low railway rates on South Afri- 
can surplus produce going overseas. 

The living standards of a large proportion 
of the non-Europeans are quite high, so that 
their purchasing power can not be overesti- 
mated. This market holds possibilities of 
continued demand from the Pacific Northwest 
and, if existing barriers in the form of tariffs 
and transportation can be overcome, holds 
possibilities for us, as the opening up of 
United States production for this market 
would be welcomed by the majority of the 
importers, and particularly by consumers. 

ARGENTINE—This market also holds promise 
for the coming year. All contacted were very 
optimistic. Crop prospects were favorable, 
with good returns being realized. Look for 
an increased consumption from this market 
during 1937. Arrangements were made 
whereby we are placing in this market a 
representative duly qualified to carry on 
trade extension work. 

GENERAL—We can not impress upon our mem- 
bership too strongly the necessity and the 
importance of holding our shipments up to 
a high standard, well manufactured and prop- 
erly marked, if we are to increase our vol- 
ume of business. It is well to keep in mind 
that if we value our export trade, returns 
must be based, and should be based, upon 
competitive conditions with other wood-pro- 
ducing countries, and that a constant flow 
of our lumber to our export markets should 
be continued, and ground not be lost by be- 
ing in and out of a market, forcing consum- 
ers to turn in other directions for their 
supplies at intervals when demand from other 
directions taxes capacity. The industry is 
going to be compelled to see that it main- 
tains its proper position, by securing all it 
is entitled to from existing legislation, and 
guarding against being hampered by legisla- 
— which might adversely affect foreign 
rade. 


L. E. Force, president and general manager 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
has announced the appointment of Cyril J. G. 
Willemoes as trade promotion representative 
of the company in the Argentine. Mr. Wiblle- 
moes has been manager of the Plantadora Islena 
Sociedad Anonima, Tigre, Argentine. He will 
arrive in Seattle about Jan. 24, to spend some 
time at the general offices of the company and 
among the mills, after which he will return 
to Buenos Aires where he will open an office 
for the firm. . 

The annual meeting of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. will be held in Se- 
attle, Feb. 25, 1937. 





British Columbia 1935 Business 
Breaks All Records 


_Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 11.—British Colum- 
bia lumbering and logging operators are proud 
that they had taken part in the biggest single- 
year recovery achievement in the industrial an- 
nals of the Province. British Columbia’s lum- 
ber exports were never so high as during 1936, 
and the record-shattering performance is due to 
a combination of factors: Empire preference 
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tariffs, higher prices for competitive North Eu- 
ropean forest products, the maritime strike that 
tied up exports from American Pacific coast 
ports, and a sales promotion program in over- 
seas markets that has been the envy of the 
lumber world. “No one will question that the 
biggest factor of all has been the Empire trade 
agreements,” remarked one of Vancouver’s big- 
gest lumber exporters. “Without them we never 
could have made half the showing.” The only 
fear of British Columbia industrialists is that 
unless Canada shows a tendency to consume 
more of the Empire’s products the feeling, al- 
ready in evidence, that Canada has been getting 
the better of the trade bargain, may assert itself 
in tangible form to the disadvantage of the 


CHICAGO MOVEMENT, 1936 


Lumber receipts at Chicago increased about 
49 percent in 1936 as compared with 1935, 
and shipments increased about 47 percent, while 
in the footage going into local consumption 
and stocks there was an increase of about 47 
percent. Shingle receipts increased 33 per- 
cent, and shipments only about 2 percent, so 
the quantity going into local consumption and 
stocks was about ten times larger than in the 
preceding year. The net footage of lumber 
consumed in Chicago or added to stocks in 
1936 was larger than for any years since 1929. 
Without exception, all railroads reported a larg- 
er inward movement, and all but the Milwau- 
kee reported a heavier outward .movement. 
Noteworthy is the increase in the small move- 
ment on the Illinois Waterway. It was prin- 
cipally to head off development of such wa- 
ter traffic that the railroads granted the tem- 
poary reduction in rates from the West Coast 
to 72 cents, the rail rate being increased to 78 
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Dominion. 

Meanwhile lumbermen are estimating a total 
production of two billion feet—350,000,000 feet 
higher than last year, with orders stacked a 
long way ahead. Exports took 70 percent of 
production, compared with about 60 percent in 
1935. Much of the increase was absorbed in 
Great Britain and Australia. 

At the end of December, lumbermen anti- 
cipated still greater export, shipments in 1937, 
While any decrease in Baltic lumber prices may 
retard sales of Douglas fir, they expected that 


bigger shipments of hemlock and cedar—two| 


less expensive woods rapidly gaining attention 
through the Empire—would raise exports above 
the 1936 record total. 


cents only by July 1, 1936. Chicago distribu- 
tors had counted on the 72-cent rate, in com- 
bination with a milling-in-transit rate of 2% 
cents, to enable them to regain their former 
important place as suppliers of mixed assort- 
ments to a wider consumine area. It seems 
possible that with withdrawal of that rate, and 
the just announced provision through PWA 
of large harbor facilities at Chicago for trans- 
ferring barge loads to wharves or Lake steam- 
ers, encouragement will be given plans for ship- 
ping in lumber by a combination of intercoast- 
al steamer and Mississippi barge, and distrib- 
uting it into consuming territory tributary to 
Chicago by truck or Lake steamer. Lack of 
modern and efficient lumber-handling equipment 






at barge terminals has kent total cost of trans- j 


portation to river points by the water route 
higher than it need be. Reduction in cost of 
movement into and out of Chicago would en- 
hance its position as a distributing center. 
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Don't Pull Tail Feathers 
Out of Goose! 


LonGviIEwW, WAsH., Jan. 9.—Further improve- 
ment in lumber market conditions for 1937 is 
forecast by J. D. Tennant, vice president of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and former presi- 
dent of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. However, he tempers his forecast 
with a warning not to “pull the tail feathers 
out of our goose.” The danger, he said, “would 
be in advancing too fast,” or in permitting an 
over-production of lumber. Building, both for 
residence and for industry, was the first to feel 
the deadening effects of the depression, and 
the last to experience recovery, he said, add- 
ing that improvement in the construction in- 
dustry, with all of its collateral activities, 
would exercise a vast influence in bringing 
about a return to prosperity. 





Philippine Mahogany Imports 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 11.—Reports cov- 
ering December, 1936, show that imports of 
Philippine mahogany and Philippine hardwoods 
into the United States, consigned to various 
ports, amounted to a total of 2,674,798 board 
feet. Total imports for the year were 33,440,816 
board feet, as compared with a total of 28,- 
252,816 board feet for 1935, representing an 
increase of 5,188,000 board feet. This is equiva- 
lent to 18 percent of the total shipments for 
1935. In comparison with total shipments for 
1934, which were 20,747,592 board feet, there 
is represented an increase in 1936 of 12,693,224 
board feet, which is equivalent to 61 percent of 
total shipments for 1934. 


Northern Woods Workers 
Declare Strike 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 13.—No sooner 
had northern woods operations gotten well 
under way than a strike of some three thousand 
workers (the number estimated by the union) 
tied up a good share of the work. The strike 
was called by Timber Workers’ Union, Local 
2776, with headquarters in Duluth. It affects 
some twenty camps in the area around Gheen, 
Lake Vermilion and some sections of the Su- 
perior national forest. The strike is spreading, 
with a possibility that northern Wisconsin 
camps would join those in Minnesota in the 
walkout. The union is demanding a minimum 
wage of $4 a day, with not more than $1 to be 
deducted for board; shower baths and wash 
houses, with tubs in all camps, single beds, 
porcelain dishes; union recognition, pay twice 
monthly in negotiable money instead of time 
checks, free meals to men seeking work and 
free board for men tending horses. 








Asks State to Foster 


Unionization 


Otympia, WASH., Jan. 9.—A legislative act 
to guarantee rights of employees to organize 
and join labor unions and to bargain collec- 
tively will be introduced at the 1937 session of 
the Washington legislature which will open 
here Monday, it was learned here this week. 
The Act will be sponsored bv the Timber & 
Sawmill Workers Union. It proposes to out- 
law company unions, and will declare unfair 
interference by the employer, or discrimina- 
tion against an employee because of member- 
ship in labor unions, or refusal to bargain col- 
lectively with his employees. An arbitration 
board of three persons would be appointed by 
the governor, from whose decisions either the 
workers or employers could appeal to the 
courts. 





THE Forestry PRIMER is now in its forty- 
third edition. It is said that the American 
Tree Association aims to distribute over 
4,000,000 copies. 
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@ Operators’ records usu- 
ally show costs for LIGNA- 
SAN* ranging from 12¢ to 
15¢ per thousand feet—one 
reason is that only one 
pound of LIGNASAN is 
needed to each fifty gal- 


lons of water. 


LIGNASAN is effective 
against stain fungi in- 
fecting pine, sap gum 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


QUPIND GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
MU srpar.oFF General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


and many other species. 


Combat sap stain with this 
efficient, economical anti- 
stain chemical. It is used 
and preferred by hundreds 
of lumber manufacturers. 
Order a trial supply of 
LIGNASAN today and see 
for yourself what LIGNA- 
SAN will do under your 


own operating conditions. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Washington Foresters “Get Down 
to Brass Tacks” 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 8—The fifteenth an- 
nual State forestry conference was held in the 
auditorium of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce today. The Washington State Forestry 
Conference brings together both public and 
private agencies interested in the natural re- 
sources of the State. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, former chief forester of 
the United States, and at present manager of 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, summar- 
ized today’s meeting. He said in part: “This 
has been a meeting where the participants got 
down to brass tacks and discussed forestry 
problems in a very practical way. Views were 
presented from representatives of private tim- 
ber owners, the State of Washington as a large 
timber owner, and the national Government as 
the largest timber owner.” 

He expressed the opinion that it should be 
the purpose of all to make it possible for the 
private owner to maintain ownership of as large 
a part of the forest as it is possible for him to 
maintain and make practical use of. Secondly, 
he gave it as his belief that the State should 
be second as to the ownership of land to such 
an extent as that is practical, and that, behind 
the private owner and the State, the Federal 
Government should come into the picture to 
take care of the surplus timber lands which can 
be held and protected for the good of all the 
people. 

He added the suggestion that in dealing with 
these various types of ownerships, there should 
be the greatest possible co-ordination of plans 
of the various interests, such as the Federal Gov- 





ernment, State and private owners. This phase 
is becoming more and more important as the 
ownerships are becoming more complex. That 
is, various Acts of Congress have enabled the 
Federal Departments to acquire ownership of 
land, and there should be careful planning as 
to its use, such as outlined in the report of the 
committee of forestry of this State, in collabora- 
tion with the Washington State Planning Coun- 
cil and the Washington State Forestry Confer- 
ence. 

One of the problems is to get the private 
owner to see the advantage of long time opera- 
tion. It is necessary to interest the public 
in fire protection. Taxation should be arranged 
in such a way that it would cause the private 
owner to abandon rapid liquidation in order to 
get out from under the increasing financial load 
of carrying the timber, and develop confidence 
in timber values, 

Plans for pulp operations, relying on a short 
rotation crop, should include provision for a 
combination of this crop with the long rotation 
crop of saw timber. The start was made in 
better forestry practices under Article X of the 
Lumber Code, and the private owners have 
been continuing this work voluntarily since the 
Code was thrown out. Under the direction of 
W. B. Nettleton, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, plans are 
made to further this movement and continue 
toward permanent operation. 

The new trustees of the Conference re-elected 
Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the University 
of Washington Forestry College, as president 
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for the fifteenth time, the dean having been at | 
the head of the organization since its inception. 7 
The new vice presidents elected were Walter | 
Myer, professor at the University of Washing- 7 
ton College of Forestry; E. G. Griggs II, St. § 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., | 
and L. B. Murray, West Fork Logging Co., 9 
Tacoma. C,. S. Cowan, chief fire warden Wash- 7 
ington Forest Fire Association, was re-elected | 


secretary-treasurer. 


Among the resolutions was a commendation | 
of the forest industries of the State for their 7 


progressive attitude in carrying on voluntarily 


the practices developed under the Lumber Code; 7 
a recommendation that sane forest taxation be © 
adopted by the State as a means of encourag- | 
ing private effort and commending the efforts in 7 
this direction of the State Tax Commission; 
urging increased State participation in protec- % 
tion work; asking lower State valuations on 7 
reforesting areas; recommending that all lands 7 
be classified and those valuable for agricultural 7 
purposes be sold for those only; recommending | 


extension of the closed fire season; recommend- 


ing enactment of a grazing law that would per- 7 


mit acceptance of fees on State lands; urging 


State authorization of exchanges between pub- | 
lic and private owners as a means of consoli- | 


dating holdings; and urging more adequate 
State funds for research. 

The sessions were exceptionally well attended 
by representatives of all the various agencies 
interested. 





THE Numser of new freight cars on order by 


the various railroads now approximates 16,500, 
a greater number on order at this season 
of the year than in any corresponding period 
since 1929. The railroads have also 109 new 


steam locomotives on order at the beginning of | 


1937, a greater number for this time of year 
than in any year since 1931. 
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It's The Best You Can Buy 


Burton -Swartz Cypress Co. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Hardwood Wholesalers Consider 


Co-operative Trade Promotion 


Urging the members of the National Associ- 
ation of Hardwood Wholesalers in their third 
annual convention, Jan. 8, at Chicago to co- 
operate with local and State organizations of 
the lumber industry in a united drive to pro- 
mote home-building on a large scale in 1937, 
A. O. Eberhart, former governor of Minnesota 
and now a representative of the speakers’ bu- 
reau of the Federal Housing Administration, 
stimulated his listeners to tackle the new year 
with an ambitious program. Mr. Eberhart 
prophesied that the United States was coming 
into an era of more active home building 
than ever before, and stated that it was 
his positive belief that at least 300,000 new 
residential structures will be erected in the na- 
tion in the current year, with an equal number, 
or more, constructed annually for the ensuing 
decade. The speaker stated that Title II of the 
NHA is a permanent proposition, and will play 
a leading part in the home-building drama. 

The low-cost residence is the type the country 
needs in large numbers, it was declared. Lum- 
bermen and others connected with the building 
industry should plan to serve the low-income 
group of people with livable, modern homes 
within the limits of their budgets. Mr. Eber- 
hart said that approximately half of the in- 
dividuals who have secured FHA funds to 
finance houses, are in the $20 to $30 weekly 
wage bracket. This is the group which lum- 
ber associations should work with more than 
in the past, in the opinion of the speaker. 


Hopes for More Model Houses 


Mr. Eberhart touched on the program inaug- 
urated recently by State, regional, and national 
associations to build a thousand low-cost, model 
houses in a thousand cities scattered over the 
country. (Editor’s note: A discussion of this 
program by George W. LaPointe, Jr., presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, appeared in the Jan. 2 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN.) Mr. Eberhart wishes that 
3,000 or 4,000 such residences could be erected, 
but feels that the present program will give 
valuable publicity to the building industry. 
Wholesalers of lumber are an important link 
in the local and national chain of the building 
industry, the FHA representative declared, 
and should join with all branches of the lumber 
industry in achieving a common goal. 

The third convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hardwood Wholesalers was differ- 
ent from most lumber meetings in that the 
members brought their wives along for the 
morning session, and for the evening banquet. 
The forenoon program was opened by Russell 
H. Downey, president, who delivered a short 
welcoming address and presented pertinent 
facts on the present situation in the wholesale 
lumber industry. He thanked the officers for 
their services during 1936, and was optimistic 
about the coming twelve months. 

There is real prosperity ahead if we can 
steer the proper course, Mr. Downey said in 
part. We have witnessed a strong demand 
for lumber products during the past ninety 
days. Prices have risen and demand has been 
excellent. If prices do not rise too rapidly 
and business is not frozen because of fear 
of strikes or unfavorable legislation, we 
should see an excellent volume of business 
and splendid profits as well. 

Mr. Downey feels that the hardwood group 
as well as other lumber associations should be 
more active in trade promotion work in the 
ensuing year than previously. Because little 
has been said on the matter, most of the na- 
tion believes that our forests are rapidly de- 
creasing, whereas in reality the timber is grow- 
ing faster today than it is being cut and con- 
sumed. This is only one case which could be 
worked on in a promotion program for the good 
of the entire lumber industry, the president 





pointed out. The matter of co-operating with 
other branches of the lumber industry in trade 
promotion in 1937 was vested in the executive 
committee. 


Engineer Says Wood Is Coming Back 


Other speakers on the morning program were, 
Loran D. Gayton, city engineer, who repre- 
sented Mayor Edward Kelly of Chicago, in 
welcoming the convention attendance, and R. B. 
McCune, field representative in the Chicago 
area of the Social Security Board. Mr. Gay- 
ton said that wood was making a definite come- 
back in construction work after a period of 
years which has seen experimentation with 
other materials. It is his opinion that lumber 
will be required more in the future in engineer- 
ing and structural fields than ever before. 

Following the noon luncheon, the business 
session of the convention was held at which the 
report on the treasury by A. H. Ruth was ac- 
cepted, and the election of officers held. The 
re-election of the officers was suggested by the 
nominating committee and accepted as follows: 

President—Russell H. Downey, Marquette 
Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Vice-presidents—A. R. Copeland, C. H. Wor- 





G. A. VANGSNESS, 
Chicago; 


R. H. DOWNEY 
South Bend, Ind.; 
Re-elected President Re-appointed Secretary 


cester Co., Chicago, and E. A. Thornton of 
E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Treasurer—A. H. Ruth, A. H. Ruth Lumber 
Co., Chicago. 

It was, also, voted to retain the present 
Board of Directors of the association, which 
consists of the following: 

Paul B. Berry, South Bend, Ind.; Harry 
Christiansen, Milwaukee; D..V. Swearingen, 
Chicago; E. H. Broughton, Minnapolis; John 
Dregge, Grand Rapids; Fred Hoffman, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; George F. Kerns, Chicago; Paul 
D. Kneeland, Worcester, Mass.; Martin D. 
Reeder, Chicago; Frank Reitz, Evansville, 
Ind.; John I. Shafer, South Bend, Ind.; Adrian 
VanKeulen, Grand Rapids; W. D. Wheeler, 
Marshfield, Wis., and J. C. Walsh of Chicago. 


Following the election of the officers and di- 
rectors, President Downey called the directors 
to order for the naming of a secretary, and 
G. A. Vangsness was re-appointed to that posi- 
tion. 

Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman Poet whose 
contribution is a feature of every issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was the main attrac- 
tion on the program after the banquet in the 
evening. His jests, comment and recitals of 
poems he had himself composed were gener- 
ously applauded by the wholesalers and their 
guests, 





More Than 
a Playground 


MENTION the word “Florida” and 

you immediately paint a picture 
of palms, beaches, sunshine—the play- 
ground of a nation. 


But Florida has more to offer. In its 
deep tidal swamplands are vast for- 
ests dense with Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress, the true species of "The 
Wood Eternal." Florida offers this 
lumber to every home owner in the 
country with the invitation to build 
better with Florida Tidewater Red 
Cypress. 


Stock and sell trade and grade- 
marked Arrow Brand Tidewater Red 
Cypress. Order it from the Florida 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company, four 
of whose five member mills are lo- 
cated in Florida. 
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FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Depend on us for well manufactured, —_. 
an 
shipped promptly. We've serve the 
trade for nearly half a century—and know 
we can satisfy you. 

Send us your inquiries and orders. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Jan. 


19—Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Hotel Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Annual, 

Jan. 19-21—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion,  eeeteteeneate Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Annu 


Jan. 19-21—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 20-22—Carolina Building a gg eae, 
Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. ual. 
Jan. 20-22 Ohio Association of Finan Lumber 





Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
Annual. 


Jan. 20-22—Union Association of Lumber, Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 21-22—National Wooden Box Association 
(Pacific Division), Clift Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. First tri-annual meeting. 


Jan, 22—Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Parker House, Boston. Annual. 


Jan, 22—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 

25-26—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 


26—Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Commodore, New York. Annual, 

26—Roofer Manufacturers’ Association, Ral- 
ston Hotel, Columbus, Ga. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
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Jan. 27-298—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
aioe: Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. An- 
nual. 

z2y—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 1—White Pine Bureau (Canada), Mount Royal 


Jan. 


Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. ; 
Feb. 2-3—Canadian Lumbermen’s’ Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
rn Dealers, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. 
nnual, 
2-6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 
Feb. 38-4—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
amie and Sash and Door Salesmen, Pantlind 
ote 


Feb. 


Grand Rapids. Annual. 


Feb. 8—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis. Annual. 
Feb. 9—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 


(Inc.), Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Ohio. First quarterly meeting. 
Feb. 9-10—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 

sociation, Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 9-11—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 10—National Lumber Exporters Ng 

Oo. 


Cincinnati, 


Netherland Plaza 
Annual, 

Feb. 10-12—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 


Hotel, Cincinnati, 
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Feb. 12—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 

= Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. An- 

nua 

Feb. 16-17—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Chieftain Hotel, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 16-18—Wisconsin Retail: Lumbermen’s Agsocia- 
tion, Auditorium, Milwaukee. Annual. 


Feb. 17—Western Pine Association, Portland Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 18-20—Virginia Lumber & Building Suppl: 
Dealers Association, John Marshall Hot Pel, 
Richmond, Va. ‘Annual. 


19—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 
Feb, 23-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 
Feb. 24-26—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 25—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, Oliver Ho- 
tel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

March 10-11—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


March 10-12—Alabama Building Material Insti- 
tute, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 

March 25—Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 


April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. Annuai. 


Feb. 





"Come and Get It," Is Call to Big 
Northeastern Convention 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 11—To mention only 
a few of the many strong features of the pro- 
gram of the annual convention of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be 
held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
Jan. 26-28: 

H. Merle Smith, merchandising counsel, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. will speak on “The 
Light Has Turned Green,” bringing a fresh 
point of view to the problems of dealers, with 
emphasis on the importance of the consumer. 

Ralph J. Hines, president Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, will speak on “The Evo- 
lution of the Retailer.” Bruce Wilson, FHA 
official, Washington, D. C., will tell “How our 
home financing machinery can be made more 
effective through help of the FHA program.” 

The annual’ banquet will present as its 
feature attraction the master magician Dun- 
ninger. 

An evening party will be sponsored at the 
French Casino and the usual entertainment in 
the way of theater parties will be included. 
The women’s committee has prepared interest- 
ing entertainment for all of the feminine dele- 


gates. 
—_—_—_—_—— 


Long Name, But Short Convention 


Soutu Benp, INnp., Jan. 12.—The Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association will hold its annual one- 
day convention at the Oliver Hotel, here, on 
Thursday, Feb. 25, according to announcement 
by Secretary O. J. Wise. Luncheon will be 
served at noon, followed by an interesting pro- 


gram. 
7-—_-eoo" 


Date Announced for Annual of 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 9.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau will be 
held here March 25. Among speakers who 
will take part in the program are Paul Collier, 
Secretary-Manager Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association; Bruce Wilson, Director 
of the FHA division of education, Washington, 
D. C., and Don Montgomery, Secretary-Man- 
ager Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

W. W. Woodbridge, manager Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, left this week for an extended 
trip, on which he will visit a majority of the 
retail association conventions throughout the 


country. He was accompanied by Lloyd Spen- 
cer, Seattle newspaper man and lecturer who 
has a wide reputation throughout the Pacific 
Northwest for his unique story-telling ability. 

A. J. Wartes, pioneer fieldman of the Shingle 
bureau, having spent the holidays in Seattle 
with his family, will return to the Texas terri- 
tory and continue to proclaim the merits of 
Certi-grade Red Cedar shingles. 





Program for Southwestern's Annual 
Offers Headline Attractions 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 11.—The forty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, judging from the number of 
exhibitors, and the interest manifested, will be 
a prosperity convention. As evidence that the 
deaiers are coming in numbers, worth mention- 
ing is the fact that the dealers of Little Rock, 
Ark., have chartered two Pullman cars. Never 
have the displays equalled those that will be 
shown. Ninety-two concerns will exhibit new 
and proven building materials, 

Outstanding speakers are Roy Wenzlick, 
nationally recognized business analyst, of 
St. Louis; F. E. Tyler, association counsel; 
Walter Scott, president National Traffic 
League; Prof. R. C, Miller, of Ohio University ; 
H. Merle Smith, representing the Weyerhaeu- 
ser Sales Co.; Lloyd Spencer, humorist, and 
a Wilson, of the Washington office of the 

The dealers’ open forum session will be pre- 
sided over by Roy Gaither, of Wm. Cameron 
& Co., Altus, Okla. 

An interesting debate on, “Shall the Lumber 
Dealer Sell the Complete Unit?” will be staged. 

. E. Hanna, of Tulsa, and Roy Hoke, of 
Stillwater, Okla., who have made a success of 
erecting and selling complete homes, will uphold 
the affirmative, and two former presidents of 
the Southwestern, Charles R. Black, of Corning, 
Ark., and D. J. Fair, of Sterling, Kan., will 
defend the traditional viewpoint. 

A number of dealers who in recent years 
have erected modern plants will tell of their 
experience, and whether the captial outlay has 
been justified. 

The outstanding social feature will be a big 
banquet in the main arena on Thursday eve- 
ning. This will be followed by a floor show, 
dancing and entertainment for all, for the entire 
evening. 

The directors of the association meet at 12 
a noon on Jan. 26, in the Muehlebach 

otel. 


Outline Program for Annual Meeting 
of West Coast Association 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 11—The annual meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will be held in Tacoma on Jan. 29, at the 
Winthrop Hotel. 

While the program contains a wide range of 
subjects of interest to the lumber fraternity, 
emphasis at this annual meeting will be placed 
on national and international opportunities for 
promoting the use of West Coast lumber. 

Bruce Wilson, in charge of Home Promo- 
tion, Federal Housing Administration, will 
address the meeting on low-cost homes. W. B. 
Nettleton, Seattle, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, will tell 
what the lumbermen of this country have 
started, in co-operation with the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and retail lumber dealers, 
to encourage the building of small homes. A 
talking film will show three low-cost lumber 
houses built by the National association as a 
demonstration, at Bethesda, Md., from plans 
and specifications drawn by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

W. C. Bell, secretary-manager of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, will out- 
line the plans of the retail dealers to duplicate 
demonstrations of modern lumber-built homes, 
like that in Maryland, in hundreds of cities and 
towns throughout the country this year. Many 
such model homes will be built in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Pacific Wooden Box Makers to Hold 
First Tri-Annual Meeting 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 11.—The first 
tri-annual meeting of the National Wooden 
Box Association (Pacific Division ) will con- 
vene at the Clift Hotel, this city, Jan. 21 and 
22. Officers will be elected for the ensuing 
year, and other important matters will also be 
on the docket. 





Names Date for Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Annual 


MemMpuHis, TENN., Jan. 14.—Eugene Woods, 
president Southern Hardwood Traftic Associa- 
tion, announces that the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Hotel Peabody, here, on Feb, 19. Among the 
subjects to be acted upon will be proposed 
legislation, the effects of which tend towards 
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government operation or ownership of rail- 
roads; modification or repeal of the long and 
short haul clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; the equalization of rates on southern 
lumber with reduced rates which have been 
published on Pacific Coast lumber to points in 
the North and East. 





Plans Now in Making Indicate Big 
Convention for Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 12.—Retail lumber 
and building material dealers from Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan will gather in Milwau- 
kee Feb. 16-18, for the forty-seventh annual 
convention of the Wisconsin -Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. The convention will again 
be held in the Municipal Auditorium. With 
more than 125 space reservations already made, 
the 25 percent increase in space available this 
year is being rapidly absorbed, according to 
Don S. Montgomery, secretary. 





Wholesalers of Toronto Hold Annual 
Meeting 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 11—The annual meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Toronto, was held today at the Al- 
bany Club. Officers for the current year were 
elected as follows: 

Chairman—A. E. Cates, 
Cates, Toronto. 

Vice-chairman—C. W. McCabe, of the Camp- 
bell, MacLaurin Lumber Co., Montreal. 

Directors—W. C. Carter, of' Fesserton Tim- 
ber Co.; L. D. Barclay, of the Canadian West- 
ern Lumber Co.; W. H. Leak, of Leak & Co., 
and J. B. Jarvis, of the Elgie & Jarvis Lum- 
ber Co.; all of Toronto. 


of Nicholson & 


These, together with Retiring Chairman L. 
M. Robertson, of Robertson, Stark & Holland, 
Toronto, compose the new board. 





Change In Arkansas Secretaryship 


LittLe Rock, Ark., Jan. 11.—L. M. Hawkins 
this month became secretary-manager of the 
Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers. Mr. 
Hawkins, former promotion representative of 
the Federal Housing Administration in Arkan- 
sas, succeeds L. P. Biggs, who has held the 
post for the past 17 years. 

R. J. Williams, North Little Rock, association 
president, announced that Mr. Biggs will be 
legislative agent and legal advisor for the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Hawkins has been in the lumber business 
at Crossett, at Harrisburg and at Little Rock 
for many years. He operated the Hawkins 
Lumber Co. in Little Rock for nine years, 
selling it in 1934 to take a position as field 
representative of the Arkansas Retail Lumber 
Code. 





Shingle Bureau Appoints New 
Assistant Manager 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 8.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau yesterday the appointment of Gilbert A. 
Brewer of this city as assistant manager of 
the bureau was confirmed. The work of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau is predominantly 
trade promotion work which makes it necessary 
for Manager W. W. Woodbridge to spend the 
greater part of his time traveling in consuming 
territories. This made it necessary to have an 
assistant manager in charge of headquarters 
here. 

Mr Brewer is no stranger to the lumbermen 
of the Pacific Northwest. He has been con- 
nected with the industry all of his business life, 
having started at the age of 19 vears in the 
employ of retail lumber yards in Minnesota and 
North Dakota. Ten years later he went to 
Tacoma, where he worked for the Peterman 
Mfg. Co., and other lumber manufacturers. In 
1910 he organized the Lumbermen’s Information 
Bureau, to furnish sales data to mills that be- 
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came members of that Bureau. Later, that 
organization was absorbed by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Mr. Brewer 
continued at the head of that department until 
it was abandoned under the Lumber Code. 
During the past year he has been doing special 
work for the Shingle bureau. 

Mr. Brewer has the respect and confidence 
of the many lumbermen throughout the Pacific 
Northwest who have become acquainted with 
him during his long years of service to the 
industry. He is a valuable addition to the 
staff, bringing to the Shingle organization a 
wealth of experience and ability. 





Call for Quarterly Meeting of Appa- 
lachian Hardwood Manu- 
facturers (Inc.) 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, Jan. 13.—J. J. Linehan, 
president of the Appalachian Hardwood Manu- 
facturers (Inc.), issued a call for the first 
quarterly meeting of that organization to be 
held on Feb. 9 at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. All Appalachian hardwood manu- 
facturers are invited. The following day the 
annual convention of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association commences, at the same 
hotel. Mr. Linehan said scheduling the two 
meetings for successive days would stimulate 
attendance at both. 





Retail Convention 


Speakers Will Stress 
Sound Building 


New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 11.—The Southern 
Pine Association has arranged for representa- 
tion with speakers and exhibits at nine State 
and regional conventions of retail lumber deal- 
ers to be held over the country during the 
months of January and February. Attrac- 
tive exhibits have been prepared by the as- 
sociation and speakers will include E. L. Kurth, 
Keltys, Tex., president of the association; 
H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager; A. S. Bois- 
fontaine, assistant secretary; W. H. O’Brien, 
field engineer, and W. D. Parlour, member of 
the trade promotion field staff. 

Mr. Berckes stated that the association’s rep- 
resentatives at the retailers’ conventions will 
emphasize the importance of preventing spread 
of “jerry-building” during the heavy increase 
in construction now reported under way 
throughout the country, through promotion of 
correct construction methods and the use of 
properly manufactured, graded and seasoned 
lumber in home building. Retailers’ conven- 
tions, dates, places and SPA representatives are 
listed as follows: 

INDIANA Lumber & Builders Supply Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Jan. 
12-14; Mr. Boisfontaine. 

CAROLINA Building Material Institute, 
Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, Jan. 20-22; Mr. 
O’Brien. 

OHIO Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Jan. 
20-22; Mr. Boisfontaine. 

WEST VIRGINIA Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers Association, Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Charleston, Jan. 25-26; Mr. O’Brien. 

NORTHEASTERN Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Jan. 
26-28; speaker to be assigned. 

SOUTHWESTERN Lumbermen’s Associa- 
oa 9 Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Jan. 
ein-sad. 


MICHIGAN Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, Feb. 
2-5; President E. L. Kurth. 


ILLINOIS Lumber and Material Dealers As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 9-11; 
Mr. Berckes. 


KENTUCKY Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Feb. 24 to 
26; Mr. Parlour. 
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Graders Assembled in Conference 
Make Recommendations 


Loneview, WaASH., Jan. 9.—Technical ques- 
tions on lumber grading were discussed by 
some 20 supervisors of grading for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Pa- 
cific Coast Lumber Inspection Bureau, who 
met here this week. Those attending adopted 
suggestions to be handed a committee of the 
lumbermen’s association in charge of drafting 
specifications for the various lumber grades for 
1937. This committee is comprised of manufac- 
turers and members of the association. All of 
the Washington and Oregon fir territory was 
represented at the meeting. The association 
and inspection bureau are two separate organ- 
izations but co-operate closely in the grading 
phase of the industry. 

Among those attending were A, T. Grubb, 
H. W. Murphy, T. J. Hartman, R. D. Rvan, 
Leroy Sanders and F. W. Alexander, all of 
Seattle; E. A. Saltness, J. H. Castleberry, Dan 
Harman, J. S. Rine, A. H. Aboe and L. A 
Nelson, all of Portland; R. B. Waldron, of 
Vancouver, B. C.; Fred Haley, of Everett, 
and Col. W. B. Greeley, of Seattle. 





Salesmen's Association Elects 
Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 11.—At the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association, Sam L. 
Boyd was elected president for ensuing year. 
L. O. Taylor was chosen vice-president; T. M. 
Partridge, treasurer; J. F. Hayden, secretary, 
and Frank Ashton and J. B. Millard were 
elected members of the executive committee. 

W. M. Wattson was named chairman of a 
committee to co-operate with a committee 
named by the Hoo-Hoo club to arrange for the 
annual banquet during the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association convention. Assisting 
Mr. Wattson will be Oscar Bye, Torval Han- 
san and John Dimeling, Jr. 





American Forestry Association 
Names New Head 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 11.—James G. K. 
McClure, Jr., Asheville, N. C., has been named 
president of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion. He succeeds Henry S. Graves, dean of 
the Yale Forest School and former chief of the 
U. S. Forest Service, who retired Dec. 31. 

Mr. McClure is president and general man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Federation, which he 
founded in 1920; president of the North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association, and a former mem- 
ber of the Board of Conservation and Develop- 
ment of the State of North Carolina. For the 
past several years he has served as a director 
of the American Forestry Association. 





Noted English Housing Expert 
on U. S. Speaking Tour 


Captain Richard L. Reiss, internationally 
recognized authority on public housing, will 
arrive in New York from England on Jan. 
20, to make a speaking tour of the eastern 
States under the auspices of the National Pub- 
lic Housing Conference. 

Captain Reiss is a member of the London 
County Council’s housing committee, the body 
charged with the slum clearance and rehousing 
program of London. He is vice-chairman of 
Welwyn Garden City and Hampsted Garden 
Suburb Trust, two of the largest public hous- 
ing developments in England; he is also chair- 
man of the London Labourers’ Dwellings. 

His first address in this country will be made 
before the fourth annual slum clearance and 
low rent housing conference to be held at the 
Hotel Willard in Washington, D. C., Jan. 22 
to 24, under the sponsorship of above organ- 
ization. Following this he is expected to fill 
speaking engagements throughout the eastern 
seaboard and as far west as the Mississippi. 
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He Don't Just Set 


The lumberjacks are on a strike, 

But there is one thing that I like, 
They ain’t like fellahs in the town, 
At least they ain’t just settin’ down. 
A lumberjack may jump his job, 

But ain’t the kind to set and sob. 

He may beat up some other guy, 
Not known’ just exactly why, 

Do somethin’ else that he’ll regret, 
But, anyway, he don’t just set. 


If he walks out, that’s his affair, 

He figgers. He quits workin’ there 

If he don’t like the grub, or pay, 

Or hours, or any other way. 

But if some fellah tried to run 

His house, the way that some have done, 
And said, “I ain’t your kith or kin, 
But I’ll set here till you give in,” 

A lumberjack, in such a case, 

Would kick the fellah off the place. 


We See b’' the Papers 


“Reds Peril Americans in China.” They even 
peril them in America. 


A squirrel in Rockford bit four people. In 
other words, went nuts. 


The hardest way to get a man to do a thing 
is to tell him he has to. 


A strike, like politics, always hurts worst the 
man it is supposed to help. 


We are not sure what either side is fighting 
for in Spain, but we know it isn’t worth it. 


It is a good thing for you to be told now and 
then you’re wrong even when you're right. 


We still believe, as we predicted months ago, 
that the communists will win, but it’s just a bet. 


The Hayden millions are to be used for youth 
advancement. Most money is used to advance 
age. 

An Indiana cow kicked a man and killed him. 
We never knew there was that much kick in 
milk. 

The trouble with a big navy is that you are 
always going around with a ship on your 
shoulder. 


And, what is even worse, always going 
around with a whole lot of ships on the tax- 
payers’ shoulders. 


The Chicago Tribune is offering a double 
crossword prize. We know a lot of fellows who 
certainly ought to win it. 


Mr. Martin says the General Motors strike 
“means business.” But a strike never means 
business, it means idleness. 


_ Well, it will make the Wisconsin alumni a 
little easier to live with, which is hard with 
the alumni of any university. 


Because of the mild weather, hens are laying 
more eggs. The difference between hens and 
men is that men are playing more golf. 


General Motors has a machine that turns out 
100 rear fenders an hour. And, what with the 
drivers we have, it is still behind in its work. 


If a young man wants a good, permanent 
job, he might get on the Kansas City grand 
jury, which has just started to investigate elec- 
tion frauds. 


In Chicago, auto thefts have dropped from 
35,233 in 1932 to 3,416 in 1936. With prices 
what they are, it is getting cheaper to buy them 
than steal them. 


It seems that in one case where Mr. Roosevelt 
got 501 and Mr. Landon 31, Mr. Roosevelt 








really got 391 and Mr. Landon 141. But still 


it wasn’t enough. 

After all, Prof. Einstein and we have a good 
deal in common. He is experimenting with 
atoms, and we are trying to live on our income. 


A pump went wrong and flooded a Duluth 
street with gasoline one-and-a-half feet deep in 
places, and not a cigarette smoker knew of it 
so he could toss a lighted cigarette. 


We are reminded of the Philadelphia pro- 
fessor who told us that he had seen this country 
go from the days of the little red schoolhouse 
to the days of the big red university. 


Between Trains 


Santa Cruz, CaALir.—This morning the En- 
glish Group, which knows good literature 
when it sees it, but invited this department 
to be present nevertheless, quizzed us for 
an hour about the poetry business. One 
gray-haired teacher of the male persuasion 
said, “I bought a copy of your first book, 
‘In Forest Land’ years ago.” We told him 
we always wondered who the fellow was 
who bought that book. Of course, we were 
slandering ourself, for the darned thing is 
now in its seventh edition, and just about 
every lumberman in the United States, ex- 
cept you, has sent in for his copy long ago. 

In the afternoon all the groups gathered 
together in general assembly, this being, we 
should perhaps explain, the Central Coast 
Section of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. We tried to tell the teachers some 
things like you would like to have told to 
the teachers in your home town. Permit us 
space, O Printer, to pay tribute to Super- 
intendent T. S. MacQuiddy, of Watsonville, 
a fine gentleman, and secretary of the Sec- 
tion, whose invitation brought us to the 
State; for, believe it or not, it was a teacher 
and not a lumberman who invited us to Cali- 
fornia. 


VENTURA, CALIF.—With the chief of the fire 
department in charge of arrangements and a 
captain of the highway police in command as 
president and toastmaster, the Rotary Club, 
in inviting us to include Ventura in our visit 
to California, had provided for every possible 
contingency. But there was no fire, and no 
breach of the peace, just a lovely ladies’ night, 
the “lovely” applying to both the night and 
the ladies. 


The Yard I'd Like 


I’d like to have a lumber yard 

Some town where times are never hard, 
With all the banks in good condition, 
And where there isn’t competition, 

I’d like to have a yard some place 
Where I myself could set the pace, 
Not have to do much advertising, 

Or any special merchandising. 


I’d like to have a yard where price 
Was not a thing that cut much ice, 
Where quality is what they’re after, 

And whether it is floor or rafter. 

I’d like to have a yard some spot 

Where folks paid cash for what they got, 


Who thought you meant it when you said it, 


And didn’t ask a little credit. 


I'd like to have a yard some day, 

I know that I could make it pay, 

Where mills a lot of time allowed you 
And, even then, would never crowd you. 
I'd like to have a yard like that, 

Some other place than I am at, 

Where lose a lot you simply couldn’t— 
And I would like to know who wouldn’t? 
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IN 5ST. LOUIS 


Hoter Lennox is just a step from everywhere 
you want to be and everything you want to see 
in downtown St. Louis. « * You'll enjoy the 
superb comfort, excellent food and genuine hos- 
pitality of this modern, up-to-the-minute hotel. 


Rates: 50% of all rooms rent for $3.50 
or less, single; $5.00 or less, double. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, 


fifty-three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are 
for identical mills for the corresponding period of 1935: 


D. C., Jan. 


rwo WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine 
West Coast ....... cece 
PL mcknen ye eeeseeaseteseeareeee< 
California Redwood. SKeecnes Swaeee seeeees es 
Southern Cypress..........-.+- eCgdeekuneaees 
OPGMGGE DEiiccceccceesceces ° 
Northern Hemlock....... COCCCO Cb ceeCeeCCe® 


Ee SS bas Hehe eetereeeeeneeeee ee 
Gardweods: 
SD i sccndvccsceswecseewee 
PEOUUMGNE TERUG WOGER. ccccccneccccccccesececs 


i er cob ie ceaceeeeeeseeeseeees 

I EE ere 
FIFTY-THREE WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
BOUCRGPR PIMC. .ccccccccccce 
West Coast..... 
tS tccehenee ered be eeseeeeeeucenene 
i dude wee cee eeben eee Seeene 
Ps  ctewsteeeeeeeeeeeee seeees 
CP Mc ces ceedescescescensoeeseceees 


TOGRE BOGEWOOER ec cc cccescecess eee rer er 


Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods*............. oe 
Northern Hardwoods.........esseceees éeeee 


EN 6itctcesndonedseadcounes a 
f= 


*1935 figures not available. 


11.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 





**Estimated. TUnits of production. 


Association report for two weeks ended Jan. 2 and 
available; also percentage comparison with statistics 


Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 

Mills 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 
119 54,246,000 107 65,759,000 119 68,801,000 128 
202 121,756,000 103 122,165,000 73 171,757,000 78 
113 75,738,000 120 105,887,000 149 136,253,000 159 
13 7,590,000 88 8,668,000 108 20,033,000 195 
1l 5,127,000 183 5,632,000 152 4,228,000 q7 
7 92,000 eee 2,922,000 122 4,877,000 102 
15 4,038,000 172 1,845,000 204 4,518,000 340 
480 268,587,000 1098 312,878,000 101 410,467,000 107 
557 9,779,000 110 12,580,000 143 11,409,000 139 
15 5,626,000 97 4,435,000 148 4,729,000 110 
70 15,405,000 105 17,015,000 144 16,138,000 129 
535 283,992,000 109 329,893,000 103 426,605,000 108 
115 1,725,237,000 116 1,823,119,000 117 1,863,464,000 117 
202 5,316,594,000 134 5,166,279,000 126 5,506,927,000 130 
111 3,229,817,000 122 3,223,648,000 129 3,386,118,000 131 
13 451,197,000 123 426,450,000 117 449,080,000 118 
11 147,339,000 137 149,321,000 116 136,199,000 114 
7 124,597,000 102 120,334,000 90 119,730,000 95 
16 102,635,000 106 71,984,000 100 78,285,000 106 
475 11,097,416,000 127 10,981,135,000 124 11,539,803,000 127 
73T 437,834,000 — 445,094,000 ee 455,908,000 ice 
16 116,101,000 124 105,813,000 120 107,694,000 114 

89 553,935,000 120** 550,907,000 123** 563,602,000 125** 

548 11,651, 351, 000 126** 11,532,042,000 124** 12,103,405,000 127** 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 13—The 171 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended Jan. 9 reported: 
Production 127,826,000 
Shipments 118,330,000 7.483% under production 
Orders 164,026,000 28.32% over production 
A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
Aversse weekly cut for one week: 


i caccreed ses ae edad Kan eenene 97,840,000 
Be ptinnenedenesedeebnceeuaeee 68,086,000 

ae cut for two weeks ended 
660506 60066 eRe OSCE eee mR OR 63,913,000 


A group of 171 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 9 was 127,826,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Gomes 
Shipments Orders Order 
Fes 101, DDS, 000 114,183,000 245, 133, 000 
Domestic 
a ey 29, pity 000 430,563,000 
DENG éu%. -eeaurens 3,0 9/000 134,435,000 
Local 17,075,000 17, 075, 8. steasewshs 
118,330,000 164,026,000 810,131,000 


A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as fol- 
lows: 


Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 1 week ended 
Jan. 9, Jan. 9, Jan. 11, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 63,913,000 68,086, pod 97,840,000 
Shipments 59,165,000 57, 232, 000 77,117,000 
Orders 82,013,000 82,077, 7000 107,735, 7000 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 9.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations 
of identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Jan. 2: 


Reports of an average of 111 mills: 
r-~Totals for 2 Weeks Ended—, 


Jan, 2, 1937 Jan. 4, 1936 
Production ....... 75,378,000 62,980,000 
Shipments ....... 105,887,000 71,242,000 
Orders received.... 136,253,000 85, 648, 000 
Reports of 114 identical mills: 

an. 2, 1937 Jan. 4, 1936 
Unfilled orders.... 333,772,000 179,832,000 
Gross stocks ...... 1,468,684,000 1,381,550,000 


Reports of 114 identical mills: 
-———Year to Date—__—__, 
1936 193 


Production ....... 3,203,741,000  2,607,534,000 
Shipments ........ 3,186,379,000  2,493,396,000 
Orders «.--cssseees 3,347,356,000  2,558,693,000 





Census of Production--1935 


The following preliminary report by the 
Census Bureau of lumber production in 1935, 
by States and kinds of wood, does not include 
data for mills cutting 50,000 feet or less; it 
discloses a gain of 23.7 percent in output com- 
pared with 1934—for which year and 1933 the 
species figures have been added here: 


PRODUCTION BY STATES—1935 
Number Production in 1935 


of Active (Thousand Feet) 
lls Re- Total Total 

State— porting Softwood Hardwood 
Alabama ........ 862 816,614 135,493 
BEUNORE. 660s ccese 29 ner 
BO eee 659 611,964 243,974 
California and 

Nevada’ ....... 196 ce 8) ere 
Colorado ........ 151 47,487 70 
Connecticut ..... 27 3,473 5,000 
Delaware ....... 17 5,049 1,946 
BIOPIGR osc ccccce 254 555,581 54,120 
Georgia 855 632,242 81,636 
BOOM 6666s 0cce'w'e 167 609,075 13 
rere 71 18,740 
ee 218 1 85,760 
| ee 0 arerne 2,50 
Kansas and 

Nebraska! ..... 8 67 4,957 
Kentucky ....... 438 26,697 137,65 
Louisiana ....... 193 642,662 296,59 
NE aa aler e's ard 301 188,957 22,843 
Maryland ....... 76 1,144 11,319 
Massachusetts ... 103 45,129 11,098 
Michigan ........ 160 85,593 247,107 
Minnesota ...... 178 70,248 37,912 
Mississippi 701 647,173 208,424 
eee 190 21,513 42,061 
Or 116 233,575 58 
New Hampshire... 175 102,656 24,502 
New Jersey...... 30 1,396 6,727 
New Mexico ..... 79 pS re 
New York....... 174 21,117 ,633 
a Carolina. 737 567,229 117,456 
EE, Guanes oo 0a 294 325 »22 
Oklahoma pa aise 50 118,972 »354 
SED. kK eeevienes 523 3, 125, 560 19,677 
Pennsylvania .... 358 43,386 114,444 
Rhode Island..... 10 3,084 617 
South Carolina... 392 400,261 131,761 
South Dakota.... 34 ———— 6=—lisoceeee 
Tennessee . ; 501 85,332 251,676 
2 ee 195 637,939 106,114 
ae 68 »397 18 
WOO ccc ccecs 162 39,006 33,805 
WE. cocccess 697 314,932 127,194 
Wachlagton are 576 3,423,544 28,983 
West Virginia.... 183 51,917 201,057 
Wisconsin ....... 203 171, "390 195,028 
Wyoming ....... 64 23 '217 30 





United States....11,485 16,012,893 3,145,708 


1Combined to avoid disclosing, exactly or 
approximately, production reported by indi- 
vidual mills. 


PRODUCTION BY KIND OF WOOD 


Lumber Sawed (In Thousand 
Feet, Board a 











Kind of Wood 1935 4 
Balsam Fir... 14,524 6,860 2,799 
SO eee 81,011 139,807 111,304 
Cypreae ..... 310,608 178,97 158,435 
Douglas Fir.. 4,772,421 4,065,828 3,969,154 
Hemlock 578,325 478,130 415,77 
errr 97,734 79,416 48,006 
Lodgepole tne 17, 701 19,322 11,844 
Redwood ... 328,862 282,149 163,899 
i, 295,318 259,345 198,37 
Sugar pine .. 192, 829 110, 013 84,592 
Western 

yellow pine 

a 2,525,949 1,806,220 1,689,773 
White fir.... 107, 488 80,906 67,253 
White pine.. 849, 006 755,882 532, "088 
Yellow pine.. - 6,741,117 4,472,503 4,445,662 

Softwood ..16,012,893 12,735,358 11,898,958 
ND. Socicaauae iene 20,764 23,769 

ree 79,810 75,746 54,478 
Basswood 71,947 51,947 37,282 
eee 91.277 71,549 43,938 
TE EOee 166,008 126,366 81,318 
Chestnut ae 87,868 8,737 50,459 
Cottonwood... 95,802 108,570 107,605 
are 63,325 49,341 i 
BeseRory ..... ae eee 
OS a 22,135 20,526 
BBEIEO ccsccse 401,410 310,590 221,272 
. ee 1,146,790 1,082,670 697,346 
Red Gum... 448,690 393,293 385,520 
Sycamore a) )=3>=o'ioeess  —amnnnie 
NEO «veces 169,012 125,672 122,539 
Weantt ...+. 2,8 755 22,015 
Yellow Poplar 174,926 163,333 110,352 

MD ‘wanwess 87,10 56,813 49,363 

eee. 3,145,708 2,758,281 2,061,099 

ota 
Lumber. .19,158,601 15,493,639 13,960,057 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 2, 1937, totaled 1,150,171 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 53,474 cars (a decrease of 
16,542 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended Dec. 19, 1936); grain, 49,915 cars; live- 
stock, 21,505 cars; coal, 255,093 cars; ore, 
16,492 cars; coke 20,971 cars; merchandise, 
265,581 cars, and miscellaneous, 467,140 cars. 
The total loadings for the two weeks ended 
Jan. 2 show a decrease of 318,272 cars below 
the amount for the two weeks ended Dec. 19, 
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Chicago Movement 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 

and shingles in thousands, were reported by 

. West, statistician, of the Board of 

T rade, for the five weeks, Nov. 30 to Dec. 31, 

inclusive, with comparative figures for the 
corresponding period of 1935: 








Receipts 
Ship- Above 

Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 

Nov. 30 to ete 197,716 65,237 2,479 

Dec. 31 1935 127,109 41,937 85,172 

Ine. or dec.... +70,607 +23,300 §+ 47,307 
Shingles— 

Nov. 50 to + ie3e 29,573 18,461 1.333 

Dec. 31 1935 12,887 15,242 2,355 

Inc. or dec. +16,686 +3,219 $13,467 


Following is a comparison of statistics for 
the periods Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1936, and Jan. 1 
to Dec. 28, 1935: 


L ening 








FEE cacesewsie o's 1,837,976 586,688 1,251,288 
1935 Siar mienatevelereert 1,239,219 395,776 843,443 
Inc. or dec.... +598,757 +190,912 §+407,845 
Shingles— 
eee 298,434 219,748 78,686 
IPOS cseewasiccws 230,652 212,998 17,654 
Inc. or dec.... -+67,782 +6,750 §+61,032 


*Shipments exceed receipts. 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1936 and 1935 net receipts. 





Willapa Harbor Plant Plans to 


Resume 


RayMonp, WasH., Jan. 9.—The Willapa 
Harbor Lumber Mills announced today, through 
J. W. Lewis, general manager, that all three 
mills will begin operations next Monday. Plans 
previously announced for operating one mill at 
a time were revised to give the crew at Mill L, 
in South Bend, and Mill R, in Raymond, both 
a chance to work. Lumber will be cut for 
some rail shipments. Mill W will not be oper- 
Most of the men 


ated because of fuel shortage. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Jan. 11.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mills 
and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on Jan. 2: 








No. o Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwoods— Mills 1937 193 1937 1 
Southern Pine .....ccccccee alee 96 108,608,000 71,311,000 356,954,000 399,805,000 
pa) rere 202 785,690,000 451,519,000 1,216,340,000 1,026,600,000 
WOREETR: FUNG os ccciccecccccccvoces 114 333,772,000 179,832,000 1,468,684,000 1,381,550,000 
California Redwood ........... - 13 62,601,000 36,505,000 289,461,000 283,040,000 
Southern Cypress. ........sceeee 11 7,838,000 7,466,000 157,762,000 153,648,000 
Northern Pine......... eeaiNaneee 7 11,389,000 7,904,000 138,611,000 123,771,000 
Northern Hemlock.............+- 9* 7 ,000 3,183,000 84,967,000 77,255,000 
Total Softwoods ............ 452 1,317,723,000 757,720,000 3,712,779,000 3,445,669,000 
Hardwoods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... 527 46,325,000 29,701,000 122,176,000 132,277,000 
Northern Hardwoods ........... 13* 14,173,000 10,312,000 68,285,000 82,527,000 
Petal MACAWOGGS. 22.0 cccccccve 65 60,498,000 40,013,000 190,461,000 214,804,000 
ee I bo-0.6.640s.0:00204 00 508 1,378,221,000 797,733,000 3,903,240,000 3,660,473,000 
Oak Fiooring ........2.2+++ 75 73,451,000 26,161,000 68,019,000 55,189,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch Fig... 16 14,199,000 5,556,000 15,234,000 18,231,000 


*Unfilled stocks reported by 9 and 13 mills respectively; stocks by 14. 


fUnits. 





employed by the mills have been idle since Oc- 
tober because of the maritime strike. 

The company put three hundred men to work 
December 21 at Camps One, Four and Five. 
The last camp is working two sides, and One 
and Four are operating one side only. Two 
shifts are working at the company’s shingle 
mill, the products being used to fill rail orders 
and supply fuel. The Case Shingle Co. and 
the Hart Mill Co. likewise have resumed work. 
During the long shutdown, extensive repairs 
have been made at the Raymond and South 
oo units of the Willapa Harbor Lumber 

ills. 





PURCHASES OF new cars and locomotives by 
the individual railroads in 1936 were greater 
than in any year since 1930, amounting to 
about $125,000,000, compared with $79,335,000 
in 1935. 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New OrEANs, La., Jan. 13.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Jan. 9: 

Average weekly number of mills, 101; 


units 100: 
Totals for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*.. 51,194,000 
Betuel PFOGUCION ..cccocescoce . 57,418,000 
cis A ais ears: ap 63-0 ee reiiens 62,349,000 
Ge ere 65,262,000 


Number of mills, 101; units, 98: 


On Jan. 9, 1936 
ee ee 105,946,000 
chi ntieieleaal cee oes oe ae 249,987,000 


Unsold stocks 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 


Unit is 238,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 

























Sustaining 





good lumber. 






It is typical of the precision methods used-throughout our mills— 
of our constant effort to give all of our customers the best possible 
lumber values on every order. 


MUMBY QUALITY 


Water's all right in its place—but only a trace of it is wanted in 
Here’s a Mumby Inspector checking to make sure that 
the moisture content does not exceed the allowable minimum. 


Repeat orders down through the years prove that customers do 
notice and appreciate the sustained high quality of Mumby stock— 
and the dependability of Mumby Service. 


We'll be glad to have you write us so we may tell you about our 
broad range of items in Douglas Fir, West Coast Hemlock and Western 
Red Cedar including Red Cedar Shingles—also our popular End- 
Matched items in Fir and Hemlock. At the same time, we'll be glad to 
give you the name and address of our nearest Mumby representative 
who is always ready to serve you. 


MUMBY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


MILL A 
BORDEAUX, WASH. 


BORDEAUX, WASH. 


MILL B 
MALONE, WASH 
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Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers Expand Trade 
Promotion Program 


New Orteans, La., Jan. 11.—Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.), is starting the 
new year with three men doing trade pro- 
motion work for southern hardwoods. The 
results obtained by personal contact work 
last year were so evident that the executive 
committee has authorized Secretary-Manager 
Ed. R. Linn to increase the field staff. In 
addition to doing more intensive work 
among the users and consumers of hard- 
woods, the organization is planning the fur- 
ther publication of informative bulletins on 
southern hardwood species, and is now erect- 
ing a model hardwood lumber house in 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Memphis, Tenn., wherein will be shown 
southern hardwood trim, paneling, and floor- 
ing. Model houses of a similar character will 
be built in other cities during 1937. 

Research in southern hardwood problems 
is on the 1937 program; as well as publicity 
in the form of articles dealing with distinc- 
tive or special uses. Special attention will 
be given by the field men to establishing bet- 
ter understanding between the users and the 
producers. The field work of 1936 has been 
along these lines and, with three men in the 
field in 1937, this worthwhile work will go 
on at an increased rate. 

L. J. Heatherly has been selected to carry 
on trade promotion work for southern hard- 
woods. He will work with millwork con- 
cerns, contractors, architects, industrial 
users, dealers, furniture factories, university 
architectural departments, and other users. 
Mr. Heatherly comes to this work with a 
background of knowledge of the southern 
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ADAMS-EDGAR morton-mss. 


The Product 
of Experience 


Originally, we manufactured Hardwoods 
—and our years of experience are re- 
flected in the superior quality of the Band 
Sawn Hardwoods we are now offering 
you: 


White Oak, Red Oak, Red Gum, 
Sap Gum, Black Gum. Poplar, 
Magnolia, Beech, Sycamore, etc. 


We'll be glad to quote on your require- 
ments—and to serve you in a way that 
will justify turther orders. 
































COMBINED ASSETS 
$23,353,943.41 





Prosperous New Year 
coe WUE bec 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Wish you the best there is for 1937 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn. 
Seattle, Washington 


Detailed statement of each or all of the companies sent upon request. 


Established 


1876 
1895 
1895 
Ins. Co. 1895 
Co. 1897 


1901 


COMBINED SURPLUS 
$11,918,035.22 
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hardwood lumber industry. In the past he 
has been associated with several southern 
hardwood concerns, where he acquired both 
mill and selling experience. A native Ala- 
baman, he is a graduate of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and of La Salle Uni- 
versity. 

Starting a little over a year ago with about 
thirty members, the association has more 
than doubled its size. The work has been 
carefully guided by the directors and the 
executive committee, and the organization is 
entering the new year with an expanded pro- 
gram of activities in both trade promotion 
and statistics, 


LUMBER CLUBS 











Club Studies Wholesale 


and Commissions 


New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 12.—Wholesale dis- 
counts and commission men’s compensation were 
discussed at the monthly meeting of the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club today 
at the Roosevelt hotel. The discussion revealed 
that some manufacturers were making a net 
price to wholesalers, and that about 95 percent 
of the inquiries from wholesalers asked if the 
price to be quoted was subject to 8 percent. It 
was suggested by some of the speakers that 
the wholesaler was not only making a profit of 
8 percent when this discount was allowed, but 
an additional profit in his sales price above his 
purchase price, while commission men were 
finding it so easy to sell lumber that they were 
making more money off the mills than the mills 
were from their entire operations, so that the 
selling cost of the mills was excessively high. 
Another statement was that the cost of logs was 
increasing, and supplies were costing more, as 
well as labor expense, so that taken altogether 
the amount paid to wholesalers and commis- 
sion men was out of proportion. The result 
of the discussion was the adoption of two reso- 
lutions, which follow: 

Resolved, It is the sense of this meeting 
that, beginning immediately, all sales to 
wholesalers be made on a net basis—no dis- 
count except the regular 2 percent for cash 
be allowed. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing, that due to the increased value of lum- 
ber it will be fair to regular commission men 
to set as a maximum commission 4 percent 
on all sales made. It is not the purpose of 
this resolution to try to set this as a regular 
rule or practice for the industry as a whole, 
but it is an expression of this meeting. 


Club Holds First Meeting of Year 


BaLtrMore, Mp., Jan. 9.—The Baltimore and 
Washington Lumber Sales Club at its meeting 
held last Monday evening in the Longfellow 
Hotel here, devoted much of its time to an 
exchange of views in regard to trade condi- 
tions. Members very generally lamented con- 
tinuation of the seamen’s strike that has served 
to curtail the supply needed to take care of de- 
mand. 


Discounts 








Pulp Cars Being Built to Serve 
New Paper Mills 


Waycross, GA., Jan. 11.—Officials at rail- 
road shops here said 250 “pulp cars” are being 
constructed to serve new paper pulp mills being 
built in the Southeast. The Union Bag & Paper 
Co. has a mill in operation at Savannah, and 
another company plans a mill at Brunswick. 
Plans are also under way for pulp mills at 
Charleston and Georgetown, S. C., and Port 
St. Joe and Fernandina, Fla. 





Tue Rarxroaps, by using a welding process 
for building up the worn ends of steel rails, 
have prolonged the life of such rails fully one- 
third. 
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New Woods Make Debut in Semi- 
Annual Furniture Market at Chicago 


Gentlemen may like blondes, but they are 
also still buying mahoganies, walnuts, maples, 
and other longer-known woods in furniture, 
a tour of the American Furniture Mart dur- 
ing its semi-annual show the past two weeks 
revealed. Modern and streamline furniture 
is still very popular with retailers and their 
customers, but this fact does not mean that 
factories have quit producing period pieces. 
They haven’t, and furniture dealers are still 
buying them. 

Records in buyer attendance were well 
along the way toward being broken on Jan. 
12 with four more days of the market to 
run. Up to that time, 8,604 persons had reg- 
istered as compared to 9,237 for the twelve 
days in June, 1936. Retailers of household 
goods, who make up the registration, were 
enthusiastic over the future and expressed the 
feeling that better times were not only here to 
stay but that there would be improvement. 

It is always interesting to inspect the new 
woods which have been used in furniture 





American Furniture Mart Photo 
A modern interpretation of traditional design is this Prima Vera dining room suite. Though present- 
ing new lines, it retains definite earmarks of the Sheraton theme. Satin finished brass hardware is used 


manufacture and are on exhibit for the first 
time. One of the most beautiful bedroom 
Suites displayed is made of LaBella Rosa, a 
newly discovered wood in Central America. 
The manufacturer has two identical sets on 
the floor, one in natural LaBella Rosa and 
the other in what he calls a “frosted” finish. 
The wood has a burnished color which is 
pleasing to the eye and appropriate for bed- 
room use. The “frosted” suite is rather coral 
in shade, and likewise attractive. A second 
wood which has been used for the first time 
by the manufacturer is English sycamore. 
The rich golden wood was imported, and 
makes up pleasingly. All three suites dis- 
cussed in this paragraph are of the solid 
woods, and it would be hard to choose the 
nicest one from among them. Adjacent to 
these new woods are French period bedroom 
units in walnut that were receiving consid- 
able attention from buyers. Gray harewood 
is still prominently shown in bedroom ex- 
hibits by a large number of furniture makers. 
One of the major manufacturers of quality 





furniture displayed warp-proof goods which 
struck a responsive chord with buyers. 
Every piece carried a seal of guarantee 
of this feature. Crotch and butt solid wal- 
nut, and crotch mahogany were in great 
evidence in this space. A new suite of a 
wood called Carling crotch was shown. This 
lumber comes from huge trees in South 
America, and takes a fine finish. Paldoa, 
while it was not first shown in furniture at 
the January market, appeared in many bed- 
room displays. The grain in this wood, 
which is imported from the Balkan States, is 
its prominent feature. English harewood 
and mahogany were combined in a dining 
room suite which was an artistic blend of an 
old and a new wood. 

Included in the merchandise exhibited by 
Showers Brothers Co., Bloomington, Ind., 
were numerous groupings in modern and 18th 
Century furniture for bedrooms, dining, and 
living rooms. In anticipation of an active 
market for 1937, officials of the company say 


ae ee 


preparations are under way to handle a great- 
ly increased volume of business, 

“With prices and sales volume swinging 
upward, inventories in retail stores through- 
out the nation at a low point, residential 
construction climbing, and a larger public 
buying power guaranteeing good business, 
we are preparing for an active market,” said 
Guy Burnett, president. “Our factory is 
preparing for a bigger volume of sales.” 

he semi-annual meeting and luncheon, 
Jan. 4, of the American Furniture Mart Press 
Club had as its speaker Gilbert Rohde, well 
known furniture designer of New York, who 
discussed “The Relationship of the Press to 
the Modern Movement.” He asked the writ- 
ers to keep in the backs of their minds when 
working up articles on furniture that styles 
and designs are not necessarily permanent 
when introduced, because it requires years of 
study and filtering to determine which shall 
survive. He thanked the press for its co- 
operation, but advised against the stating of 
bald, personal opinions as facts. 


Always 
in Demand... 


The profitable items are the 
steady sellers—stock that turns 
over fast, like these small timbers 
—Ax4's and 4x6’s which you can 
buy in Mixed Cars with our 
Cream of Long Leaf Dimension. 


The ZIMMERMAN brand as- 
sures your customers the best in 
Long Leaf—Timbers and Dimen- 
sion that will stand the stresses, 
carry the loads and resist deteri- 


oration —building goodwill by 
delivering superior value and 
rendering superior service. 


ZIMMERMAN 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
DIMENSION AND TIMBERS 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 


JABENTLEY LUMBER CO. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 








Promises .. - 


We try to be conserva- 
tive—and to promise less 
than we know we can de- 
liver. That means fewer 
disappointments for you 
—less grief for us. 


Consult our nearest rep- 
resentative, or mail us 
your inquiries covering 
your requirements in 
Southern Pine, either 
mixed or straight cars. 


SABINE LUMBER CO. 


SHORTLEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 





























Again Let Us State... 


Our specialties are well-manufactured 
Arkansas Short Leaf and Dependable 
Service. 


We try to be conservative — and 
promise LESS than we deliver—and 
ship nothing that will not merit a re- 
peat order. 


You'll find you can't do better 


than to rely on us for your 


DIMENSION, FINISH 
FLOORING, SIDING. 
MOULDINGS, BOARDS. 


Expertly Kiln Dried or Lig- 
nasan Treated—Air Dried. 











KILN 
DRIED 


NORTH ss ftanxe 
CAROLINA 
PINE 


also Appalachian Hardwoods 


BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


PLANING MILLS: Blackstone, Va., 
Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N. 





Ditwyn, Va. 
c. 











|S) | -) =) otek 


UY; P2LfOTTI LP? 
COLORWY 
TEXTURE 


CALCASIEU 
YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Here’s What's New— 


Book Presents Color Ideas as Aid 
to Dealers in Selling Paint 


“The Age of Color” is the name of an 
elaborate manual prepared by the Glidden Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, to aid dealers in doing a com- 
prehensive and effective job of merchandising 
paint. It is edited with a view to enabling 
dealers to answer all questions which a customer 
may ask, and to make suggestions that insure 
proper paint treatments. It covers human 
reactions to color, the fundamental laws of 
color harmony, and ways of selecting harmo- 
nious color schemes scientifically. Correct color 
schemes are shown for interiors of schools, 
offices, hotels, hospitals, libraries, apartments, 
stores and other public and semi-public build- 
ings. Modern color effects for rooms in 
residences are included, and these embrace 
furnishings as well as paint. One section of 
the book deals with distinctive color treatments 
for communities, different types of homes in 
various climates, and farm buildings. The gen- 
eral purpose of the book is to enable the dealer 
to sell color ideas instead of just cans of paint. 
Dealers are urged by the company to write for 
full details. 


Dealers, Customers to Participate 
in Wire Fence Prize Contest 


With the formal announcement of U.S.S. 
American Fence, a new wire fence developed 
by American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, in 
co-operation with Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham, and Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, (all subsidiaries of United 
States Steel Corp.), is included an additional 
announcement of a $2,600 prize money contest 
in which dealers participate. In order to enter 
the contest, customers must call at a dealer’s 
office for an official entry blank, supplied free. 
On each blank is a place for the dealer’s name. 
If an entry blank procured at a given dealer’s 
office wins a prize, that dealer will be awarded 
the same amount of money as the winning cus- 
tomer. Prizes will be awarded as follows for 
the best letters on the subiect, “What I Like 
Best About American Fence”—First, $500; 
second, $250; third, $100; 350 of $5 each. The 
contest applies to any type of U.S.S. fence. 
such as American, Anthony, Ellwood, Prairie, 
Royal, Monitor, National or U. S. Dealers are 


urged to get a full supply of entry blanks, and 
see that every farm resident gets one. Special 
window posters announcing the contest will be 
sent to all dealers who participate. Full details 
can be obtained from the company. 


New Plywood Data Book Published 
by Association 


A new 12-page, illustrated booklet, entitled 
“Facts About Douglas Fir Plywood,” has been 
issued by the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wash. The book 
illustrates and describes numerous uses for 
which plywood has proved adaptable. A sec- 
tion of the booklet is devoted to’ plywood as a 
concrete form material, and includes technical 
data and load deflection graphs. Tables of 
standard sizes of the material for use as 
standard panels, wallboard and sheathing are 
presented. The booklet is standard file size, 
and may be obtained by writing to the associa- 
tion. 


New House Paint Booklet 


The R. F. Johnston Paint Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has issued a new booklet, entitled “The 
Aristocrat of House Paints,” for free distribu- 
tion to dealers who request it. The booklet ex- 
plains the principles governing use of Adia- 
thermatic oil in house paints, and deals with 
the advantages of the company’s products. 


Manual Discusses Humidity and 
Drying Processes in Industry 


“Wet and Dry,” a 40-page bulletin, discussing 
the instruments and application methods for 
humidity control in a wide range of industrial 
drying and processing operations, has just been 
published by the Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 
It is a complete review of modern humidity 
instrumentation, much: of which is applicable 
to the problems of kiln drying lumber. Supple- 
menting the review, is a discussion of funda- 
mental principles of humidity control including 
the effects of humidity levels on drying rates 
and safe temperatures. Processing operations 
in which humidity acts to increase the moisture 
content of the material are also considered. 
Copies of the bulletin are available without 
charge. 
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Stetson & Post, of Seattle, 
Wash. T., were reported a cou- 
ple of weeks ago, to be trying 
to lease the Bellingham Bay 
mill, near Whatcom. It has a 
capacity of 100,000 feet daily. 


x *« * 


“The Pennsylvania tanners 
have been the curse of the 
State,” said a lumber manufac- 
turer of the Keystone State re- 
cently. “They fell the trees to 
get the bark, and the timber 
must be marketed. Hemlock 
at Buffalo is only bringing 
$8@9 a thousand, and we are 
obliged to handle it on a very 
small margin.” 

- = «@ 


Four sawmills are reported 
building along the line of the 
Marshal!, Paris & Northwest- 
ern railway in Texas, and three 
more are shortly to be erected. 





Perhaps nothing in the way 
of an innovation on old cus- 
toms and methods of dealing 
with lumber has created s0 
much interest as that of the 
recent introduction in Buffalo, 
N. Y., of a process of vulcan- 
ization. The creosoting process 
is scarcely heard of any more. 
Petrifying is the pet theory of 
some ambitious people, but 
vulcanizing certainly is to 
have its day. The vulcanizing 
tanks employed are 100 feet 
long and 6% feet in diameter, 
made from %-in. steel, and the 
plant has a capacity of 100,000 
feet of lumber daily. The first 
work was performed on Wed- 
nesday last for W. R. Burt, 
the quartity being 40,000 feet 
of maple, to be shipped to New 
York city. The work was well 
done, and if, as claimed for the 
process, it greatly increases the 





durability of the lumber, doubt- 

less the problem of making 

ordinary timber proof against 

decay is not far from solutior. 
*e«* @ @ 

At a meeting in New York 
en Tuesdey last, the lumber 
dealers of that city, actin 
throngh their newly camel 
asscciation, adopted the first 
official rule of inspection which 
that market has ever had. 

xs = * 

Eighty acres of timber land 
near Eureka, Humboldt Coun- 
ty, California, sold the other 
day for $2,000. 

** * 

Brebner & Johnston, Alpena, 
Mich., recently shipped a quan- 
tity of doors, sash, etc., by rail 
to Alcona, which is claimed to 
be the first shipment of lumber 
products made by rail from 
that point. 
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Loggers Need Not Carry 
Liability Permits 


OtympiA, WASH., Jan. 9.—Logging contrac- 
tors need not carry liability and property dam- 
age permits, issued by the State public service 
department, on equipment used solely in logging 
operations, the State supreme court ruled last 
week. The ruling affirmed a superior court de- 
cision, which enjoined the State from inter- 
fering with the operations of Ike and J. E. 
Elkins and W. W. Sault, eastern Washington 
contractors. 


Statue of Ranger Dedicated 
by Foresters’ Society 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 11.—Dedicated to those 
rugged individuals who guard the forests 
against the ravages of fires, a beautiful statue 
was unveiled here at a recent banquet of the 
Society of American Foresters, which is ex- 
pected to find reproduction in several places. 

A bronze reproduction of the statue is to be 
cast for presentation to President Roosevelt 
by the Society, in recognition of its interest in 
forestry and forest conservation. Another is 





to be cast for presentation to the person attain- 
ing outstanding recognition for work in forestry. 

The third reproduction is only a projected 
The Society hopes that 


matter at the moment. 





Forest Ranger Is Honored by Dedication of This 
Statue—Live-Size Reproduction of Which May Be 
Erected in Northwest 


a life size statue can be erected on some well- 
used forest highway in the Northwest, as a 
permanent monument to rangers and their 
heroic work. 

Faithful in its detail, the statue is the work 
of Adrien Voisin, noted Portland sculptor. The 
forester has just noted signs of. a fire, and his 
horse, experienced in the timber, has caught 
the scent of acrid smoke. The shielded ax, 
the knapsack, the roll of blankets and other 
equipment are typical of the outfit carried by 
rangers of the great Northwest. 





Shingle Invoice Sticker Pledges 
Ethical Distribution 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 9—The Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, of this city, through its man- 
ager, W. W. Woodbridge, has launched a 
movement which should have far-reaching effect 
in solving the perplexing problem of shingle 
and lumber distribution. Unethical practices in 
the distribution of forest products have greatly 
increased since the days of the Lumber Code, 
and have been the subject of much discussion 
among lumber groups in the various channels of 
distribution such as manufacturers, wholesalers, 
commission salesmen and retailers. Depressed 
market conditions naturally increased the temp- 
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tation among all groups to chisel in on the 
reserve of the other fellow. 

This movement is known as the “Certigrade 
Voluntary Pledge of Orderly Distribution.” 
The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau provides 
stickers carrying a copy of the pledge, to be 
attached to all invoices. This pledge reads as 
follows: 

The order or invoice, to which this is at- 
tached, is bought and sold with the specific 
‘understanding and pledge by all parties 
thereto, that so far as each knows, the same 
is an ethical transaction from Manufacturer 
to the Recognized Lumber Dealer; that all 
eompensation paid or allowed to Salaried 
Salesmen, Wholesale Lumbermen or Commis- 
sion Salesmen is a service compensation, and 
that same is not to be divided with the 
Customer or passed on to him in the form 
of rebate or other consideration. 


The Bureau says of this plan: “To bring 
about a more orderly distribution of forest 


él 


products in every section of the United States, 
lumber dealers, wholesalers, commission lumber 
salesmen and manufacturers have studied the 
Certipledge plan and all have endorsed it. The 
continuous use of Certipledge stickers will 
materially influence for the better present 
methods employed in the distribution of lumber 
and red cedar shingles.” 





Resumes on 2-Shift Basis 


Hogur1aM, WAsH., Jan. 9.—The Aloha Lum- 
ber Co.’s shingle mill at Aloha, near here, 
which has been down since mid-July, resumed 
operations this week. The intention is to op- 
erate on a two-shift basis. The Aloha com- 
pany’s main lumber mill is operating steadily, 
and the company is operating a side and a 
half in the woods. 





The ESSCO Policy 


is founded on Integrity and 


Fair Dealing. 


This Policy was established 
over 50 years ago. 


It has become a habit with 


US. 


ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 


EXCHANGE SaWMILLs SaLes Co. 


1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














7 MIXED CARS 
CREOSOTED & 
UNTREATED ITEMS 


You can order those Creosoted 
Fence Posts from Colfax in mixed 
cars with other treated items of 
Lumber, Timber, Poles, Piling, etc., 
together with any untreated items 
you may need in Yard and Shed 
Stock, Mouldings, etc. 


Our No. 1 and Better stock is 
all kiln dried—air dried items are 
Lignasan treated to prevent stain. 
Our Diamond “C” Black pine 
posts are long lasting, standard 
pressure-treated stock. 


When you order from Colfax, 
you get carefully manufactured 
stock that conforms with “SPA” 


standards and it will be grade- 
marked if desired. 


REOSOTING|0. 


COLFAX. LOUISIANA. 
Mtie4, 














Don’t Worry . 


about deliveries. Order what you 
need from our 5 Distributing 
Yards which are always ready to 
serve you. 


BOSTON, 7 
BROOKLYN, > 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE. 


There you can depend on prompt, care- 
ful handling of your orders for retail 
stock including our own “Old-Time” 
superior quality, kiln dried 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE: 


FLOORING, CEILING, 
FINISH, MOULDINGS 
TRIM, ETC. 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


We know how to serve dealers from our 
long experience—and know you'll like 
our quality stock and friendly, consci- 
entious service. Next time you need 
anything, let us show you what we 
have to offer. 


FOREMAN - BLADES LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—December was 
another blank insofar as chartering for 
United States Pacific Coast ports was con- 
cerned, but six vessels were fixed for lumber 
cargoes from British Columbia ports to desti- 
nations in the United Kingdom and the Con- 
tinent. All included general cargo. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—AIl operating mills 
are now heavily oversold, and getting out 
all the lumber they can. Stocks are badly 
broken, and orders continue to pile up. Most 
if not all of the seasonal mills closed down 
with very broken inventories. On the aver- 
age now, it is believed orders on the books 
of milis exceed their inventories. Even low 
grades and box lumber are not as plentiful 
as they have been heretofore. Prices are 
strong, with all signs pointing to advances 
in the spring. It is the hope of many in the 
industry that prices will not get out of hand, 
but rather be maintained at a level that will 
permit continuous buying. Present list prices 
are being disregarded, and wholesalers report 
having to turn down four out of five orders. 
Reports from Los Angeles district indicate a 
steady improvement in the second-hand pine 
box situation as compared with six months 
ago. Many produce dealers are now using 
new pine boxes where they were using sec- 
ond hand boxes a few months ago. This 
change is being brought about by a campaign 
of the National Wooden Box Association 
Pacific Division. 


REDWOO D—Eastern demand is very 
strong, with mills oversold on many items. 
Orders have been coming in at an increasing 
rate. Some mills are not able to give earlier 
than 60 to 90 day delivery on regular items. 
Prices are very strong, with the industry 
hoping that it will be able to keep them under 
control. Shortages exist generally through- 
out upper grades. 


DOUGLAS FIR—tThe local market is im- 
proving, and prices are strong. Mills are 
reported to be booking plenty of business, 
where they are in onerations, and stocks are 
said to be badly broken. 


SeaHle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—With snow and ice 
as an additional hindrance to lumber pro- 
duction, there has been increasing pressure 
on the stocks of operating mills. Despite 
repeated price advances, the mills are still 
being offered a fine volume of business for 
the post-Christmas period. Some items are 
hard to buy. Unfilled order files are large. 


RAIL—There is some lessening of the tre- 
mendous rush to cover, but orders are plenti- 
ful. Uppers went up about $2 the past week. 
Some shippers have not booked lumber at 
the new prices, but others declare the ad- 
vances have not discouraged the demand. 
B&better 1x4-inch vertical grain flooring is 
now $47 in mixed cars to the trade, and other 
upper items are similarly advanced, but D 
items are not quite as strong, having been 
marked up only 50 cents to $1. Mixed-car 
buying is off a little, but ordering of more 
straight cars .indicates buying by the line 
yards. The railroads have purchased a lot 
of car and maintenance material. Local 
roads are not as active as the Eastern lines. 


INTERCOASTAL—This market has slowed 
down somewhat. Most winter requirements 
are believed to have been filled. A good 
spring business is anticipated, and ordinarily 
buying would be starting now. Continuance 
of the maritime strike is putting eastern 
buyers in a quandary. If the strike lasts 
until February, the east coast will be unable 
to get spring requirements by water in time, 
and will have to ship by rail. 


CALIFORNIA—Large quantities of shingles 
are moving from western Washington to this 
market, but most of the lumber purchased is 
coming from Oregon, on account of freight 
rate advantage. Drop siding and slash grain 
flooring are rail items that are hard to buy. 


SHINGLES—Advances of 10 to 15 cents per 
square are the result of a strong demand, 
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which has already resulted in overselling the 
mills. Stocks and production are low, and 
shingle logs scarce and high in price. Shingles 
are moving out to all markets reached by 
rail. Big line yards are buying, and the 
California market is very active. Many mills 
are down on account of freezing weather. 


LOGS—Supplies in the hands of loggers are 
small, and the mills have only enough for a 
short period of operation. Input is very 
small, due to the maritime strike and freez- 
ing weather. There is practically no truck 
logging. Shingle logs are scarce and very 
much in demand. No. 1 peelers bring $32, 
and No. 2s sell at $28. Fir is being held for 
as high as $11, $19 and $25, but actual sales 
so far have been made at old figures of $11, 
$15 and $22. New prices for shingle logs 
run from $14 to $16. Most small fir logs sell 
at $11 and $15. Hemlock logs are strong at 
$10. Hemlock is being bought under con- 
tracts, some running as long as a year, and 
is likely to advance further. 


Portland, Ore. 


WESTERN WOODS.—The Northwest lum- 
ber industry has started a new year with 
prices firm, shipments limited by maritime 
strikes, and production rapidly declining. 
Difficulties caused by strikes became more 
aggravated as the new year started. Manu- 
facturers, however, believing that the para- 
lyzing maritime strike will end this month, 
are generally of the opinion that 1937 will 
bring them an intensified demand and sus- 
tained prices. 


INTERCOASTAL.—East coast yards are 
still seeking to place orders in the North- 
west, and at slightly higher prices. Some 
orders have been accepted on a basis of 
delayed shipment, but the mills are said to 
have about all this class of business they 
dare undertake. Further contraction of out- 
put has been under way at tidewater mills 
in the Columbia River district. 


RAIL.—Rail business sagged somewhat the 
first ten days of January, dropping off about 
4 percent. A heavy movement continues into 
the middle West on past orders. Activity 
in this direction is expected to be somewhat 
more modest for the next few weeks, until 
nearer shipping time for meeting spring re- 
placement demands. 


FOREIGN.—Pine and fir business is at a 
standstill. Orders generally are going to 
British Columbia, and prices are nominal, due 
to higher figures in the domestic market. 


CALIFORNIA.—Demand is lighter and con- 
fined mostly to Willamette Valley fir mills 
in western Oregon. It is, of course, all rail 
business. Prices are unchanged. 


LOCAL AND NEARBY.—Unusually severe 
winter weather has caused a slight cessa- 
tion of building activity, expected to be felt 
in the market a little later. Yards all have 
plenty of stock, but are expected to increase 
inventories a little later in the spring in 
prospect of a big building year. 


-_ * e e 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
RETAIL.—During last November, 478 retail 
yards in the ninth Federal Reserve district 
sold 11,033,000 board feet of lumber, as com- 
pared with 14,355,000 feet in October, and 
8,591,000 feet in November, 1935. Stocks at 
453 yards totaled 64,396,000 feet Nov. 30, as 
compared with 67,785,000 feet Oct. 31 and 62,- 
429,000 feet Nov. 30, 1935. Total sales of all 
materials at 478 yards totaled $1,569,220 feet 
in November, as compared with $2,120,570 in 

October, and $1,222,700 in November, 1935. 


NORTHERN PINE.—Business has been bet- 
ter than usual for this time of year, with 
unfilled orders held by Head of Lakes mills 
about fifty percent in excess of those at 
the same time last year. Stocks are about 
12 percent in excess of those for last year 
at the same time, the Northern Pine associa- 
tion reports, but those of most items are far 
below normal. Shortages are becoming more 
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acute in low grade boards and in dimension, 
with some other items in short supply. With 
yards anticipating early spring needs and in- 
dustrial buyers fairly active in the market, 
a satisfactory trade volume is_ reported. 
Prices are firm, with premiums being asked 
for stocks in short supply. Only one small 
mill is in operation. A strike has affected 
woods operations, 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR.—Business is 
being transacted in greater volume than for 
several years. Most of the bookings involve 
posts, the pole market being comparatively 
inactive, with orders being received chiefly 
for replacement material. Line yards and 
independent dealers alike are already placing 
orders. With supply of small posts and some 
sizes of poles short, prices are firm. A 
great deal of new fencing is in prospect 
for early spring. 


MILLWORK.—Considerable small residen- 
tial building is continuing right through the 
winter, and while some millwork plants are 
still closed for repairs and overhauling, oth- 
ers are doing a fairly satisfactory business 
for this time of year. Prices are holding 
firm, wth further advances in sight. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The market con- 
tinues to hold up in fairly good shape, despite 
the depressing effect of the maritime strike. 
Export business, of course, is at a complete 
standstill, but rail and local demand is main- 
taining an excellent volume. Production is 
running ahead of deliveries, as the mills con- 
tinue to build up their reserve stocks in an- 
ticipation of the rush of orders once water 
deliveries can be resumed. Reports from 
California lumber dealers indicate that a 
period of heavy shipments will follow settle- 
ment of the maritime § strike. Lumber 
schooners are reported to be booked ahead 
for three months capacity business. The 
California dealers explain that while they 
have kept up assortments of certain items 
through rail shipments, since the _ strike 
haltscd the water movement certain items 
have been entirely sold out. Spruce logs are 
being delivered here in rafts towed by Cana- 
dian tugs, and logs are plentiful, mills report. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Demand the week 
ended Jan. 2 increased 25 percent over that 
for the week before, being 31 percent ahead 
of the corresponding week of a year ago, so 
the year 1937 had a very good beginning, 
which has surprised some market observers 
for they thought January would most likely 
be a slow month. It is expected that there 
will be no overproduction, although the in- 
crease shown in latest reports may be an in- 
dication that ample stocks are being made 
ready for the peak months, which are March 
and April, but a lot of lumber must be made 
to fill the spaces in the mill yards that are 
empty, on account of assortments being de- 
pleted. The Southern Pine Lumber Exchange 
reports realization for December of $25.82, 
a gain of $2.21, and a realization for the year 
averaging $24.48. Business for seven busi- 
ness days in January totaled 1,018 cars, as 
compared with 1,019 cars for first week in 
December. Prices are advancing, and many 
mills are not quoting on nor accepting orders 
for stock that they can not ship. The ten- 
dency of prices is upwards. 


HARDWOODS—Prices are advancing on all 
species every day. There was not much fall- 
ing off in volume during Christmas week, and 
business began to pick up with the first week 
of the year. Some mills have announced to 
their connections that they are not in the 
market until further notice. Export demand 
has been showing unusual strength. It is re- 
ported that overseas buyers usually cable ac- 
ceptance of present market prices without 
any haggling. There are some manufacturers 
who think that the market has been advanc- 
ing with too great rapidity. Some items are 
bringing a better price than in 1929. Flooring 
oak has gone up $1 in the last week. Red 
oak is moving more freely, and white oak is 
in better demand. No. 1 and select sap gum 


sold at $35, mill, one sale being of 150,000 
feet. There is also a movement of 4/4 FAS 
sap, and there is improvement in the demand 
of both quartered and plain red gum. Con- 
siderable demand has developed for black 
gum and tupelo, while a few sales of ash are 
reported, and magnolia is looking better. 


CYPRESS—Demand for cypress, both rough 
and. dressed, is still strong, with prices ad- 
vancing. Some items continue in short su» 
ply, but mills are exerting themselves to fill 
all orders, and are refusing to accept busi- 
ness that they can not ship with reasonable 


dispatch. 
Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Since Christmas 
time, the weather has been unfavorable for 
woods operations and drying or shipping 
lumber. Very mild temperatures prevent the 
woods from drying off. Many streams in 
Georgia and the Carolinas, as well as Vir- 
ginia, have overflowed their banks, and the 
woods are in terrible shape. Production has 
been very light, though the mills want to 
get material ready for sales at the higher 
prices they expect. It is most difficult to buy 
pine at any price. Some mills with unsold 
stock are keeping it off the market for fur- 
ther advances. There has been a very good 
demand for better grades, both rough and 
dressed, and prices are higher. The large 
planing mills in the South are taking almost 
all the good lumber from the small nearby 
mills, and in addition have been buying a 
lot of small framing and rough boards to be 
worked up to cover orders already in hand. 
These planing mill operators are paying high 
prices for good stock. Some of the large 
mills are oversold on practically all items of 
B&better and No. 1 common, and are refus- 
ing to quote further. Box makers have been 
trying to buy lumber, but while they have 
had to pay advances on both air dried and 
kiln dried box, it has not been marked up 
as much as boards or roofers. Further ad- 
vances On box will soon be in effect. The 
supply of boards from small mills is negligi- 
ble, for they have been able to operate very 
little during the past few months. The re- 
tail yards in the southern States have been 
buying a lot of rough small framing, also 
rough stock boards and numerous other 
items of pine, but have been able to move 
out lumber right along, because of the mild 
weather, and do not have much stock. Lum- 
ber of all kinds is very scarce in this pro- 
ducing section, and prices are advancing 
rapidly. Air dried roofers are said to be 
bringing $19.50 f o. b. cars George Main Line 
rate, but few cars can be bought at that 
price, and a further advance is in prospect. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PIND mills have felt no 
let-up in the demand covering practically all 
items. The difficulty is in shaping mixed 
orders to conform to available stocks. Few 
orders calling for ten items or more are ac- 
ceptable without at least slight revision, be- 
cause mills are oversold on so many different 
items. It will require from thirty to sixty 
days to fill orders already booked for finish, 
casing, base and moldings, and, in some in- 
stances, 3-inch B&better flat and edge grain 
flooring, both plain-end and end-matched, or 
4-inch B&better edge grain flooring. It will 
require some mills twenty to thirty days to 
fill orders for 6- and 8-inch No. 2 center 
matched and shiplap, sales of which are often 
restricted to 4,000 or 5,000 feet a car. This 
limitation also applies to 8-, 10- and 12-inch 
No. 8 boards and shiplap, while 12-inch No. 2 
is scarce at most mills, except in 14- and 
16-foot lengths. 
sorb 2x4- and 2x6-inch No. 2 dimension as 
fast as they can be produced, and several 
mills report being oversold on 2x4-inch No. 1 
and some other items of No. 1 dimension, 
Stocks of 1x4- and 6-inch No. 3, which have 
been in surplus at some mills, have been 
materially reduced this month. Nos. 1 and 2 
lath are sold in only small quantities, sub- 
ject to accumulation. Lists put out the first 
of the year carried sharp advances. Small 
mills report an excellent demand, but that 
they have practically ng dry lumber, because 
of heavy rains the past two weeks. Logging 
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Eastman - Gardiner 


HARDWOOD CO. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 
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has been practically suspended 
Christmas shutdown. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Urgent de- 
mand is reported for all items. Buyers con- 
tinue to have great difficulty in placing or- 
ders for any quantity. Some concerns that 
usually cover their requirements three to four 
months in advance have been unable to per- 
suade the mills to accept orders that can not 
be shipped within four to six weeks. Dry 
flooring oak continues very scarce, most own- 
ers being unwilling to sell stock until it is 
dry enough for shipment. Prices average $1 
to $2 over those in effect three weeks ago. 
Flooring manufacturers are limiting sales on 
stock for which they already have heavy 
orders, such as 13/16x2%-inch select and 
No. 1 common in both white and red oak. 
Demand for all items of oak flooring is very 
satisfactory at current list prices. A general 
searcity exists in 4/4 FAS and No. 1 common 
sap gum, which are in heavy demand, with 
dry stocks already covered by orders. With 
rain falling twelve days out of the fourteen 
since Christmas, there has been no oppor- 
tunity for yard stocks to dry, and most log- 
ging operations have closed down. River 
and creek bottom lands are covered with 
water. 


since the 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manvfacturers in Ala- 
bama have operated less than 50 percent of 
the time since closing down for the holidays, 
because of continued rainfall preventing 
woods work, and output has amounted to 
only half the shipments or bookings. Many 
plants will be forced to close if logging can 
not be resumed. Order files are heavy, and 
some sales managers are now refusing to 
sell stock other than that in their sheds and 
yards, except special cutting orders on which 
green stock will be accepted. Price advances 
have continued, and many items have reached 
their 1929 peaks. Since November, No. 3 
common shed items and all yard stocks ex- 
cept dimension have been especially strong. 
No. 3 S2S&CM 1x6- or 8-inch, and 1x10-inch 
shiplap, are selling freely at $19, mill base. 
No. 1 common flooring, 1x3- and 1x4-inch, is 
$39, and dropping grade is $25@27, with 
B&better at $42, and B&better edge grain at 
$62. Shortage of dry dimension has caused 
many buyers to accept green or partly dry, 
and all long joist sell green from the saw. 
Longleaf heart, 85 percent facial area tim- 
bers, rough and surfaced, moved to a new 
high when 8-inch sold at $45; 10-inch, $53, 
and 12-inch, $65, mill base, for 16-foot and 
under and not over 12-inch thick. Car deck- 
ing touched a new level when No. 1 common 
sold at $28, and heart face at $35, green and 
rough or dressed. 


WESTERN PINES—There has been a short- 
age of industrial items in Ponderosa and 
sugar pine prices, and sharp advances over 
No. 15 lists are in effect. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lumber demand has been larger than usual 
for this time of year, for many retailers ap- 
pear to be making early preparations for 
an active spring business. Prices are hold- 
ing strong. Many items are difficult to ob- 
tain. Labor troubles on the West Coast, and 
bad weather in the South, are held responsi- 
ble for the advancing tendency shown by 
all kinds of lumber. Southern pine ship- 
ments are being much delayed, and prices 
are very strong. 

Building costs for this city in 1936 fell 
slightly below those of the preceding year. 
The total costs for last year were $2.880,208, 
which compare with $2,961,753 in 1935, and 
$2,631,829 in 1934. In 1930, the total costs 
were $14,826,0:0. Suburban building last 
year was on a much larger scale than city. 

HARDWOOD trade has been more active 
than anticipated, despite the fact that many 
consuming plants have been occupied in tak- 
ing inventories. The wholesalers are not 
accepting orders for any length of time 
ahead, as there is a general expectation that 
prices will go higher. Mills find themselves 
short of numerous items. . 

WESTERN PINES.—The market is strong. 
Some items are scarce at the mills. Ship- 
ments are slow because of the numerous 
orders on hand at the mills, many of them 
being sold up for a number of weeks ahead. 
Idaho pine mills are restricting sales of 
No. 2 common to fifty percent of the amounts 
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asked for. The market in these woods is 
expected to remain strong for many weeks. 


NORTHERN PINE offerings are not as 
large as oftentimes at this season, so that 
sales by wholesalers are somewhat curtailed. 
The light production, and activity in com- 
petitive woods, are bringing about an ad- 
vancing market. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—A steady to 
higher price structure, a strong demand from 
industrial users, and badly broken mill stocks 
are the features of the southwestern lumber 
market. There was a slackening in yard 
buying, but the pronounced demand for 
timber by railroads, and for hardwoods by 
the furniture trade, kept lumber producers 
comfortably busy. Southern pine operators 
who received invitations to bid on the vari- 
ous railroad projects were, in most cases, 
unable to fill the requirements because of in- 
complete inventories. Snow and cold ham- 
pered woods operations in the Southwest, so 
smaller mills were unable to operate. Price 
lists did not show many changes, and those 
made were on items of which mills were par- 
ticularly short. There are enough unfilled 
orders on hand to keep the mills operating 
for some time. 
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SOUTHERN PINE—Price advances were 
spotty and generally on items that were in 
especially short supply. The demand for 
timbers by railroads was the significant fea- 
ture of the market. Yards slowed up on pur- 
chases and, as prices became more stable, 
showed no further inclination to increase 
stock. 


WESTERN PINES—Distributors have ex- 
perienced an unusually active period. Prices 
are firm or higher. For the first time in 
months, commons are reported scarce, par- 
ticularly No. 3. C and D selects are having 
the best call. One of the larger mills re- 
ported that because of depleted stocks it was 
able to quote on only a small proportion of 
the inquiries received. 


SHINGLES—The market has strengthened, 
partly because of continued good demand, 
and partly because of scarcity of cedar logs, 
occasioned by the maritime strike, which has 
forced logging operators to close. Prices 
generally went up 10 to 15 cents a square 
on all grades and sizes during the last two 
weeks, Lath continue active, at steady 
prices. 

HARDWOODS—Relatively heavy purchases 
on the part of industrial users have strength- 
ened the market. Stocks are broken and the 
gums are notably scarce. Gum and oak have 
advanced strongly within the last thirty 





Montana Mill Installs Dry Kiln Facilities 


The lumber department of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Bonner, Mont., has just completed 
the installation of a new battery of Moore re- 
versible-cross-circulation internal-fan kilns. The 
battery consists of five units. In constructing 


the kilns it was necessary to provide a com- 





plete lumber handling system from the green 
sorter to the planing mill. The lumber, upon 
being pulled from the green chain, is piled on 
units which are conveyed by low-bed motor 
trucks to a stacker located ahead of the dry 
kilns. Stickers are held directly above each 
other by sticker guides, and the lumber is thus 
held flat and straight. A 25-ton capacity elec- 
tric transfer car serves the stacker and green 
storage in front of the kilns. Sufficient storage 
is provided to accommodate a full kiln charge. 

These kilns are equipped with the latest type 


From the green chain, lumber is pulled on to low-bed units for move- 
ment to stacker ahead of kilns; sticker guides ensure kiln loads being 
held flat and straight 





of circulating systems, having large fans 
mounted on a single longitudinal shaft driven 
by a 30/7.5 H.P. two-speed motor. Variable- 
speed circulation enables the kiln operator to 
change circulation rates at will. Double-end 
control of temperature and humidity is also 
incorporated in the de- 
sign. 

Waste steam is large- 
ly utilized for heating 
the kilns. The exhaust 
steam from the engine 





A view of the 5-unit bat- 

tery of modern kilns in- 

stalled by large Montana 
mill 





driving the sawmill is 
increased to six pounds 
pressure by means of a 
thermo-compressor, and 
is delivered to the kilns, 
which are operated 
entirely on this low pressure steam. Radiation 
is of heavy copper fin type. 

On leaving the kilns, the loads are kept under 
cover in a new dry storage shed having a 
capacity double that of the kilns. Another 
electric transfer car-conveys the kiln loads from 
the storage shed to a new dry sorter installed 
behind the transfer bay. Here the kiln loads 
are unstacked, the lumber being pulled from 
the chain into unit packages, and conveyed to 
a planing mill by the same low-bed truck used 
to serve the green sorter. 





W. C. Lubrecht (right), 
general manager, and Mel- 
vin Matson, kiln operator 
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days. Cypress and poplar are unchanged. 
Pronounced strength in rough oak prices ma- 
terially strengthened finished oak flooring. 
The recent advances have held and manufac- 
turers are booked ahead for some time. 


RETAIL—November sales of lumber in 
poard feet increased 31.3 percent, and dollar 
sales of all materials increased 27.2 percent 
over 1935, at 158 reporting retail yards in 
the tenth Federal Reserve district. During 
the first eleven months of 1936, lumber sales 
in board feet increased 34.2 percent, com- 
pared with 1935. Stocks of lumber, which 
had shown a small decline in each of the 
four preceding months, declined slightly fur- 
ther in November to a level but 9 percent 
above those at the close of November, 1935. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST TRADE—Demand, production 
and shipments continued good in the first 
half of January. Indications point to a steady 
to rising market. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Despite continued 
shortage of some items in dry stock, mills 
are handling orders expeditiously, with most 
organizations operating at or near capacity. 
There seems little likelihood of any early 
increase in inventories. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Mills are operating full 
forces, and, with good weather the last two 
weeks, production has been excellent. The 
market continues strong, with lumber hard 
to obtain. 

HARDWOODS — The markets continue 
good for most species. Production condi- 
tions are fair for this season. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES, LATH — Shortages 
continue in shingle and lath dry stock. De- 
mand for all items is reported good, with 
production approaching capacity at most 
plants. 


Shreveport, La. 


Hardwood demand is stronger than can be 
accommodated, but southern pine mills are 
experiencing a little slowing up, due espe- 
cially to strikes in some sections of the coun- 
try. However, both hardwood and yellow 
pine mills are being kept very busy, and 
prices generally are encouraging. Prices 
seem to have just about reached their peak 
for the present, some lumbermen consider, al- 
though others confidently expect advances. 
East of the Mississippi prices are lower than 
those quoted west of the river on boards and 
dimension, for mills with considerable trade 
in the middlewestern area have found no 
industrial unrest affecting their sales. Bad 
weather is causing a number of mills to be 
unwilling to load up on orders. Hardwood 
mills find it easy to get just about their own 
prices on dry stock. There seems to be com- 
paratively little such stock available, how- 
ever, dry No. 1 sap gum and inch FAS sap 
gum being quite scarce. Broken stocks are 
the rule at hardwood mills. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Regardless of the bad 
weather which has prevailed in Texas for 
the past week, orders have been coming 
through in nice volume. The freeze last 
week, which affected the larger part of the 
State, did not reach the sawmill district, con- 
sequently production was not curtailed. 
Prices continue to advance. Timbers have 
gone up $2, and additional advances are pre- 
dicted; the mills are heavily booked on 
timber cutting. Railroad inquiries continue 
to come through in large volume, with most 
mills becoming heavily sold up on all items 
of car and bridge material, and prices strong. 
The export market continues active and 
thirty cubic average sawn timbers now sell 
at $50@54, port; there are some very large 
export inquiries out, and export concerns 
are finding it difficult to place their orders. 
No. 2, 85 percent B&better heart, 1x6-12-inch, 
for Island trade, has advanced about $3. 
Prime lumber has advanced $5 to $10. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—tThe shingle mar- 
ket shows considerable strength. Prices have 
advanced 5 to 15 cents a square since Jan. 1. 
Practically all shingle mills are badly over- 
sold, and it is very difficult to place orders 
for mixed cars. Lath continue scarce and 
very strong. 


HARDWOODS—There has been a little 
slowing up in inquiries and orders. Due to 
extremely wet weather in the South, logging 
is almost impossible, and practically every 
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hardwood mill has closed down. Most mills 
are badly oversold. Gum has advanced $3 
in the last two weeks, and oak flooring is up 
$1@5. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—U nceasing 
rains have turned the market upside down, 
halting all woods operations and causing a 
shortage of logs that has forced practically 
all mills in the South to shut down. Coupled 
with this has come a boom in inquiries and 
orders, but manufacturers have had to reject 
order after order. “It is no longer a matter 
of price,” said one large manufacturer of 
hardwoods here today. We haven't half a 
dozen assorted carloads of hardwoods on our 
yards, and couldn’t fill a large order, regard- 
less of the price offered. Inventories haven’t 
been as low in many years as they are now. 
From overseas we are being bombarded with 
cables, while many domestic consuming in- 
dustries are frantically endeavoring to meet 
their needs. From Chicago have come indi- 
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cations that the furniture show there will 
produce heavy orders but manufacturers are 
going to have difficulty finding lumber to fill 
them. Dry gum, sap and red, can’t be found. 
The same is true of poplar and cottonwood. 
Even red oak, generally plentiful, is getting 
scarce. Quotations have been boosted from 
$3 to $5 in the last two or three weeks.” 
Another large manufacturer said, “There is 
nothing to be alarmed about and no con- 
sumer need fear that he will be unable to 
find hardwoods for his requirements. The 
fact is that consumption is now exceeding 
production. As a result, prices have been 
raised from $5 to $10. There isn’t what 
may be called a large stock of dry lumber, 
but it will be ready as it is needed, despite 
the rains.” 





Axsout 90 percent of the total annual move- 
ment of from 1,200,000 to 1,300,000 carloads of 
fruits and vegetables by rail, water and truck, 
is being packaged now, as compared with 87 
percent a few years ago. 





The BIG Year for LUMBER 
IS HERE! 


@ Will you “top” previous sales records during this 


big building year? 


@ Are you prepared to get—and handle with safety 
—your share of the orders for lumber and allied 
products that are available RIGHT NOW? 


@ Do you know where your best market is—where 
the new buyers are—who they are—and said they 


pay their bills? 


@ Will you ship to anyone offering you an order 
or will you safeguard the gains already made, and 
the greater gains you expect to make this year, by 


eliminating selling risks? 


@ Play safe. 


Choose the safe and sure course— 


Depend on the Lumbermen’s Credit Rating Book 
(Always Up-To-Date, Because Supplemented Twice- 
A-Week) to supply you with the names and ad- 
dresses of all buyers—to advise you at once of all 
NEW concerns as soon as they start up—to keep 
you currently and fully informed of the worth and 
debt paying ability and habit of all your present 
and prospective customers. In short—let your 
special lumber credit agency guard and guide your 


sales efforts during 1937. 


@ Your 


“industry” service offers advantages not 


found elsewhere and the cost is surprisingly low. 
Write for rates and full information, also for details 
of the 30 Day Approval subscription plan. 


Lumbermen'’s Credit Association, Inc. 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


99 Wall St., New York City 
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Seattle’s Lumber Center 
WHITE - HENRY STUART BUILDING 





Headquarters for the 
Pacific Northwest Lumber Industry, 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

















LONG TIMBERS! 


Our Main 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
Lumber 
Business is 


— all 


OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 
ASIANA Se 6 6 et a, 











FOSHEE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Southern Pine Lumber 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Specializing in 1/2x6 Poplar 
SHED STOCK | Bevel Siding-- 
and BOARDS Mouldings 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 11.—It is a most unusual 
experience in this section when at this date in 
January there is no snow or ice on the ground 
and has been none, except a light snow flurry 
at Thanksgiving. With thermometer readings 
ranging between 30 and 60 most of the time, 
conditions have been ideal for pushing con- 
struction work at full speed. The Building 
Trades Employers’ Association at its annual 
meeting a few days ago reported real activity 
in winter building, and that there was no actual 
shortage of skilled building trade employees, 
though most of the workérs who have been 
without jobs over a period of years have been 
fully absorbed. The yards agree that fully fifty 
percent more lumber has been delivered at the 
building lots during the past thirty days than 
in any recent similar period, but the dealers are 
having their troubles in securing supplies from 
the mills and distribution yards. West Coast 
fir and hemlock in most sizes are not available, 
and the oversold condition at the eastern spruce 
mills as the buyers turn in that direction has 
naturally slowed deliveries to yards. At the 
moment, most of the wholesale offices have 
instructions from their southern mill connec- 
tions to withdraw all stock sheets and price 
lists covering all types of dressed pine finish, 
while the eastern and Appalachian shippers of 
birch and maple are heavily oversold and are 
inclined to cautiously select all new business. 

The fly in the recovery “ointment” is the 
strike fever in labor circles which has not yet 
run its course. The marine strike which for 
eleven weeks has paralyzed the intercoastal 
movement of lumber, is scheduled to run about 
two weeks more before this vast economic waste 
ends. At Boston the longshoremen have elected 
a leader picked by agitator Harry Bridges, 
whose avowed objective is the launching of a 
strike of longshoremen on both coasts. The 
threatened general strike of truck drivers at 
Boston was averted late last week, when the 
local union accepted the proposal of owners for 
a 1937 wage contract which lifted the minimum 
from $30 to $32. 

Annual meetings of all three branches of the 
industry in the East will occupy the attention 
of the trade during the remainder of the month. 
On Wednesday, Jan. 13, the New England 
Wholesale Lumber Association will convene at 
the University Club with an attendance of 
sixty to seventy members and guests, and at 
the dinner, which follows the business meeting, 
will have as guest speakers Otis Norton 
Shepard, of New York, president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, and Sid L. Darling, of New York, the 
new secretary and manager of that organiza- 
tion. As this is Mr. Darling’s first appearance 
in Boston as head of the driving force in this 
National organization, the event will take on 
the character of a reception to the new leader. 

Next on the list of meetings will be the 
annual of the Northeastern Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association at the Parker House, Boston, 
on Friday, Jan. 22, to be presided over by 
President J. J. Farrell, a hardwood producer 
at Poland, N. Y. Its secretary is Edward W. 
Treen, with headquarters in 42nd Street, New 
York. This association has accomplished 
much within the year, and results will be laid 
before this meeting for approval. 


The following week will be given over to 
the annual of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York, on Jan. 26-28, to be attended by 
two thousand or more of all branches of the 
trade. The exhibition hall promises to be the 
most attractive ever arranged for a North- 
eastern convention, with all types of lumber and 
wood novelties on display by the producers. 

WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—There 


is a feeling in local intercoastal circles, based 
on information from representatives on the 





West Coast, that the present strike of sea- 
men tying up all intercoastal lumber ships 
will have run its usual course in the next 
two to three weeks, and will terminate soon 
after the completion of three months of 
strife. This proved to be the dead-line in the 
strikes of 1934 and 1935. The announcement 
of last week over the radio by the mayor of 
San Francisco that the next act of violence 
would bring the State troopers into the pic- 
ture, is taken here to mean that law and 
order will soon compel the belligerents to 
capitulate. At Boston two boats with parcels 
totaling a million feet have been landed 
since Nov. 20, and both boats were of the 
Shepard Line operated by the Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co. Three of its four boats 
are in operation and fully manned by non- 
union officers and seamen, and the fourth 
boat has arrived in San Francisco with a 
full East Coast cargo. Holdings of unsold 
lots at Boston continue to melt rapidly. Pre- 
mium prices prevail, and for such dimension 
lots as are available most offices are quoting 
the c. i. f. dock discount at $3 to $5.50 off 
page 13% of West Coast List No. 32. Prac- 
tically all boards have disappeared, and there 
are none of the large or medium timber sizes 
to offer. Receipts in January were 300,000 
feet, bringing the total for one year at Bos- 
ton to 115,950,778 feet. Thus far in January, 
the “Wind Rush” arrived on the 6th to dis- 
charge approximately 762,000 feet and this 
will quite surely be the total for the month. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The drive to get con- 
signments of spruce to the New England 
yards, in place of the West Coast fir and 
hemlock, has produced such heavy order files 
at the Maine and Provincial mills as to en- 
courage producers to scan schedules closely 
and to call for premium prices for the diffi- 
cult or undesirable orders. There is a real 
scarcity of the smaller dimension sizes, 2x3- 
and 4-inch, particularly in the 16-foot length, 
also all 2-inch up to 2x10-inch, and the 3x4- 
inch. No mill has issued a new price list 
since Dec. 1, but most orders are booked at 
a premium of $1 to $3 over list. On Dec. 1 
the price for 2x8-inch and 4-inch scantling 
was up to $32@33, but if the lengths are 
at all difficult today—particularly if 16-foot 
is included—the price will go to $34@35, and 
rush orders have been booked as high as $36. 
Local offices are quoting as high as $40@41 
for 2x10-inch plank, and most mills are heav- 
ily oversold on this size. The same is true 
of all sizes of dry dressed and worked boards, 
the popular 6- and 7-inch being held firmly 
at $36. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—Spruce lath are 
firm and active at the November and Decem- 
ber price level, the 1%-inch being held at 
$5.50@5.75, and the wider size at $5.75@6. 
Eastern white cedar shingles sell freely at 
$4.50 per thousand for the Extra’s; $4 for 
clears; $3.50 for 2nd clears and $3.25 for clear 
walls. Supplies are adequate but not exces- 
sive. On West Coast red cedars, the market 
is quite out of balance, as the mills appear 
to be heavily oversold for rail shipments, 
while spot stocks at the local storage yards 
are almost entirely cleaned out and there 
have been no receipts by water since late in 
November. For mill shipment, all-rail quota- 
tions are not uniform. The 18-inch Perfec- 
tions are offered at a price range of $4.76 to 
4.85, with the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1 at $4.25@ 
4.35; No. 2, $3.834@3.50, and No. 3, $2.85@3.05. 


EASTERN PINE—There is a fair demand 
for square edge inch box at as low as $22 
for the narrow, up to $30 for the 8- and 
10-inch on cars at the shipping point. For 
the round edge inch box there is the usual 
slow winter demand, but, as stocks are light, 
holders are moving toward a higher price 
level, though quotations are not definitely 
above $13@14 on cars at the mills, with an 
occasional lot of better widths going at $1 
and even $2 higher. Of the graded pine above 
No. 4 common there is free buying at firm 
prices ranging up to $65 for the inch D 
select and better in the 5-, 6- and 9-inch stock 
widths. It is a seller’s market on practically 
all pine items, 


BASTERN HARDWOODS—AIll of the well 
equipped mills are oversold, and maple and 
birch in all thicknesses continue scarce. Inch 
birch and maple are moving to the wood- 
workers and furniture factories as fast as 
they come from the kilns, and in most cases 
the sale price is $80 for the FAS grade, air 
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dried, with an occasional lot booked at $1 
to $2 above to insure prompt delivery. For 
the 2-inch maple heel stock, some business 
has been booked at Jan. 1 price of $85 for 
the short cross-cut lots. 

Elmer L. Gibbs, for many years active head 
of the E. lL. Gibbs Lumber Co., at 79 Milk 
Street, Boston, and Mrs. Gibbs, leave Jan. 17 
in their new Buick for a ten weeks sojourn at 
Sebring, Fla., as guests at Kenilworth Lodge. 


A company of more than six hundred, in- 
cluding the employees, their wives and 
friends, were entertained by L. Grossman 
Sons, retail dealers at Quincy, Mass., at an 
annual banquet served at Dorchester Manor 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 2. In addition to 
the main yard in Quincy, the Grossmans 
operate a chain of Massachusetts yards in 
Malden, Taunton, Billerica, Wellesley, Atlan- 
tic and Fitchburg, the last having recently 
been established. Following the dinner, the 
company was entertained with vaudeville 
acts, speeches, music and dancing. Joseph 
B. Grossman, of the Governor’s Council, who 
is treasurer of the Grossman firm, served as 
toastmaster. The address of the evening was 
by Judge Asher, of Worcester, but Councillor 
Joseph did not allow his brothers to escape, 
as Reuben, president, Jacob, vice president, 
and Sidney, secretary, were each called upon 
for brief addresses. Samuel Gurwitz, of the 
Brockway-Smith-Haigh-Lovell Co., read an 
original poem of some twenty stanzas that 
dealt with every phase of the Grossman en- 
terprise and its personnel, from its incep- 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


3ecause of the marine strike, there is no 
inward movement of lumber by water from the 
Pacific Coast, and if any parcels have filtered 
in at any of the terminals during the past thirty 
days, they have not been recorded in lumber 
circles. During that period, retail yards have 
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for spruce lath is strong, and supplies are 
limited at $6.25@6.50. Mill production at all 
of the larger eastern plants is covered by 
orders four to six weeks ahead of the saws, 
and very desirable orders only are booked at 
list prices. 

President Otis N. Shepard and Secretary 
Sid L. Darling, of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, leave tomor- 
row night for Boston, where on Wednesday 
evening they will address the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Wholesale Lumber 
Association at the University Club. This will 
open Mr. Darling’s first winter campaign as 
directing manager of the wholesale associa- 
tion. Messrs. Shepard and Darling will move 
from Boston to Philadelphia, and will speak 
at the annual of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Association, on Thursday evening. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—After the holi- 
days, business quickly regained its activity 
and consumption is running ahead of produc- 
tion. Stocks here are perhaps smaller than 
they were in the beginning of last December. 
Unfavorable weather has interfered with mill 
operation and frequent heavy rains have re- 
tarded seasoning. Buyers are asking only if 
mills can make deliveries, and not what they 
want for their stocks. Orders, moreover, 
must be quickly confirmed, or the buyer runs 
the risk of losing the lot of lumber he is 
bidding on. 

LONGLEAF PINE—Buyers are again in 
search of stocks. Users of West coast woods 
have turned to sources of supply nearer 
home, only to find that the mills have about 
all the business they could take care of even 
under favorable conditions, but that southern 
production is limited by high water and other 
drawbacks. Quotations have advanced. 

CYPRESS—Demand is even more active 
than it was last year, while output has not 
undergone a great expansion. Production is 





Fence Salesmen and Officials Inspect New Mills 





The accompanying photograph was taken recently 
at the site of the new Republic Fence & Wire Mills 
at South Chicago, Ill., and shows salesmen and 
officials of the firm. Although the buildings were 
only partially completed when the picture was 


taken, the men were impressed with the layout. 
Salesmen, managers, superintendents and officials 
representing the Republic Fence & Wire Mills in 
about ten States made the trip to South Chicago to 
see the new mill, and are shown in this picture. 





drawn heavily upon these stored stocks until al! 
of the boards and most of the dimension sizes 
have been moved, and selling prices have gone to 
new high levels as the yards sought to pick up 
all available offerings. Emergency sales have 
been made at the flat prices quoted in List 
32, without discount, but in most cases the 
discount ranges from $3@5 instead of $9@12 
as quoted three and four months ago. Prices 
are made to fit each particular situation and 
are in no sense uniform. Opinion varies as 
to just how long this stagnation of the 
movement from the West Coast will continue. 


The retail yards in this metropolitan area 
are scouring the country for coarse lumber 
suitable for house framing, and are looking 
with favor upon North Carolina pine and 
eastern spruce dimension and boards., Most 
sales, by rail, of the smaller dimension 
sizes of spruce, 2x3- and 4-inch, are at a 
range of $37@38, with the 2x10-inch plank, 
delivered at Harlem River points, at $42@43. 
These prices are from $5@7 above those pre- 
vailing three and four months ago. Cargo 
lots of Provincial random spruce are offered 
at $2 to $3 under carload figures. The call 


readily taken up. Quotations are being re- 
vised from time to time. 

WEST COAST WOODS—Douglas fir has 
grown rather scarce in eastern markets, with 
the inquiry perhaps growing more and more 
urgent as shipment is largely prevented by 
the seamen’s strike. In the last week, only 
two vessels from the West Coast managed to 
get away. Rail rates are so high that users 
look to other sources of supply in the hope 
of getting off more cheaply. The scarcity of 
fir, Ponderosa and western white pines, and 
of other West Coast stocks is more pro- 
nounced than it was, with quotations still 
tending upward. 

HARDWOODS—The chief problem of dis- 
tributors now is to find mills that will book 
their orders, in which endeavor they are 
faced by the fact that they must act promptly, 
accepting quotations without delay, or run 
the risk of losing the particular lot of lum- 
ber offered. Supply is inadequate for the de- 
mand, and prices are being pushed higher and 
higher. Along with a brisk domestic inquiry 
has come an improvement in the export trade, 
with good grades of oak, poplar and gum 
especially wanted. 








Pioneer 
DOUGLAS FIR 
Producers 


When you order from  Booth- 
Kelly, you’re dealing with one of the 
longest established producers on the 
Coast—with their own vast forests 
of superb quality Douglas Fir timber 
—modern logging facilities and two 
great, modern mills. 


For more than three decades, 
Booth-Kelly has been delivering com- 
plete and continued satisfaction to a 


broad list of representative buyers. 


It will pay you, too, to get ac- 
quainted with Booth-Kelly trade and 
grade-marked Douglas Fir Dimen- 
sion, Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
‘Mouldings, Finish, Stepping, Casing, 
Base, etc. 

We are headquarters for Association Trade- 


Marked and Grade-Marked Douglas 
Fir Lumber. 


ctliAltell 


“LUMBER CO 
GENE ORE 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 



















AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 









28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 














LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS — TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS --- CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Stern Bidg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 



















CHICAGO 






















Try & Dion ay 

MaiseL& Hardwood 
Lumber 

otf §6CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 






















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


432 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 

























Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., _— 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Ceek County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 


































AT THE BUMARCK 


Ideally situated 
in the Loop, the 
BISMARCK HOTEL 
is just a few 
stepsfromevery- 
thing of impor- 
tancein Chicago. 












SMARCK 


Taare OTE bsnicaso 










BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 
We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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A month’s vacation in Cuba and Florida is 
being enjoyed by Elliott J. Vetter of the Na- 
tional Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Harry T. Lucas, proprietor Lucas Lumber 
Co., Chicago, was a recent business visitor 
to San Francisco and California pine regions. 

Frank Stenzel, formerly a widely known Ho- 
quiam, Wash., jumberman and Grays Harbor 
logging operator, is now operating two golf 
courses in Portland, Ore. 

L. J. Lewis, president of Palburn (Inc.), 
lumber wholesaler of Buffalo, N. Y., is visiting 
Mississippi lumber mills, and taking a vacation 
in Florida for a month. 

Jay Axelrod of the National Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. St. Paul, Minn., was a recent visitor 
to redwood and pine mill districts of Cali- 
fornia, He planned to inspect Pacific north- 
west mills before returning home. 

Claude Wertz of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co., Evansville, Ind., has been reelected presi- 
dent ot the City Park Commissioners and the 
Aviation Commissioners for 1937. He has been 
on both boards for several years. 

Paul Bryn, superintendent of the Aloha mill, 
who was badly crushed in an accident at the 
mill several weeks ago, has been discharged 
from the Hoquiam, Wash., hospital, where he 
was undergoing treatment, and returned to his 
home. 

G. W. Barlow, auditor for the Anderson & 
Middleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., left 
that city Jan. 3 on a month’s business trip that 
wil take him to Wilmington, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and other eastern cities. 

Mr. and Mrs, A. R. Copeland of Chicago 
enjoyed a two-weeks vacation over the holi- 
days in Lake Worth, Fla. Mr. Copeland re- 
turned to his business as manager of the 
C. H. Worcester Co., and his wite remained 
in the South with her father. 


Frank Oliver of the Oliver Hardwood Ex- 
port Co., Toronto, spent several days in 
Chicago last week on business. While in the 
city, he attended the weekly luncheon of the 
National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers, Jan. 5, in the Great Northern Hotel. 


Albert B. McKee, Jr., has been appointed 
manager in Southern California for the San 
Pedro Lumber Co., of 1518 South Central Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles. He took the new post Jan. 
2, succeeding T. L. Ely, who retired at the 
close of 1986, after serving nearly 40 years 
as manager of the company. 


After being associated with the Wilbur Lum- 
ber Co. at Waukesha, Wis., for twelve years, 
Ray F. Brahm has resigned to assume control 
of the Horicon (Wis.) uel & Lumber Co. 
Mr. Brahm and Anthony Herzberg, executive 
of the Waukesha Motor Co., have set up a cor- 
porate holding of the company. The former 
will be in active management of the firm. 


A new branch office at 837 Gravier St., 
New Orleans, La., was opened Jan. 1 by the 
Celotex Corp., it is announced by Harold 
Knapp, general sales manager. A. C. William- 
son is manager of the new office, assisted 
by George J. Dinges. Texas, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, and the southern 
part of Mississippi will make up the new 
district. 


Much building is in progress in California, 
according to W. H. Turner, Willapa Harbor 
lumberman, who has just returned home from a 
month’s trip to that State. He said business con- 
ditions in San Francisco and in Southern Cali- 
fornia are excellent, and will become better 
as soon as maritime and other strikes, now 
hampering progress, are settled. He predicted 








that the lumber market in particular would 
improve as soon as the maritime strike ends 
and water shipping is resumed. 


B. Frank Heintzleman has been appointed 
regional forester for Alaska, with headquarters 
at Juneau. Mr. Heintzleman will succeed 
Charles H. Flory, regional forester for Alaska 
since 1921, who is returning to the States to 
assume Forest Service duties in Region 6, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore. Mr. Heintzle- 
man entered the Forest Service in 1910. He is 
a graduate of the Pennsylvania State Forest 
School, and the Yale School of Forestry. He 
was appointed supervisor of the Cascade na- 
tional forest in Oregon in 1919. 


Charles C. Rossman has replaced John A. 
Hanson at Montgomery Ward & Co. (Inc.), 
Chicago, as assistant to D. V. Swearingen, 
manager of the wholesale lumber depart- 
ment, Mr. Rossman spent a year in the em- 
ploy of Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. 
(Ltd.), Donner, La., as its Iowa representa- 
tive with headquarters in Des Moines. Pre- 
vious to that time, he was connected for over 
fifteen years with Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., in its wholesale yellow 
pine department. 

W. T. Neal, chairman of the Trade Promo- 
tion Committee of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, and president of the T. R. Miller Mill 
Co. (Inc.), Brewton, Ala., has been reappointed 
district director of the Federal Land Bank, 
which serves several States with headquarters 
in New Orleans. He was first appointed in 
1930. He will also serve ex-officio as a direc- 
tor of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of 
New Orleans, the Production Credit Corp. of 
New Orleans and the New Orleans Bank for 
Co-operatives. Mr. Neal is a native of Monroe 
county, Alabama. 


Negotiations have just been completed be- 
tween the Celotex Corp. and the Northwest 
Magnesite Co. whereby the former concern 
becomes the exclusive sales agent of Ther- 
max Structural Insulation and Absorbex 
Acoustical Corrective. B. G. Dahlberg, presi- 
dent of the Celotex Corp., said in making 
the announcement that the two materials 
which his organization will sell in addition 
to its own product are different in both phy- 
sical properties and appearance from Celotex. 
Manufacturing facilities are at Chewelah, 
Wash., near the raw materials of timber and 
refined magnesite cement, 


Charles W. Spiering, veteran superintendent 
of logging operations for the Crown-Willa- 
mette Paper Co., at Cathlamet, Wash., has 
gone to Hollywood, Calif., to preview logging 
scenes in the motion picture, ‘“God’s Country 
and the Woman,” made near Longview, Wash., 
last summer. Accompanied by Mrs. Spiering, 
he will be the house guest of William Keigh- 
ley, who directed the film for Warner Broth- 
ers. Mr. Spiering served as technical advisor 
for the motion picture company while it was 
making the picture and appears in some of the 
scenes as a logging foreman. 


Ernest M. White, of Houston, Texas, has 
been employed by the Southern Lumber Co., 
of Warren, Ark., as assistant to J. E. Hurley, 
general sales manager. Z. K. Thomas, gen- 
eral manager, reports the expanding demand 
for their Southern Brand Oak Flooring and 
other hardwood trim, in addition to the strong 
demand for all items of Arkansas Soft Pine. 
Mr. White is a competent lumberman, having 
had varied experience in the man facturing, 
accounting and sales departments of Wier Long 
Leaf Lumber Co. and the Kirby Lumber Co., 


Houston, with whom he was associated previ- 


ously. Mr. White assumed his duties Jan, 1. 
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Exports Sawmill Machines 


The Cunningham Machinery Co., Shreve- 
port, La., announces that while some export 
points are burdened with the problems of ex- 
) porting war engines, this company is enjoying 
a nice business in exporting sawmill machinery 
to Mexico. The Durango Lumber Co., Dur- 
ango, Mex., recently wired an order for its third 
© Cunningham A-No. 1 Boss Dog Portable Mill 
; to be exported through its agent at El Paso, 
im Tex. 


(estas 


e——— 


Chicago Angler Lands Two Sailfish 


+ Martin L. Hansen, Chicago representative of 
) the Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loyalton, Calif., 
has proved himself as capable a fisherman in 
= southern waters as in those of the North. On 
© Dec. 29, Mr. Hansen hooked and landed two 
) sailfish while fishing with a friend, Capt. W. P. 
» Keener, off West Palm Beach, Fla. One of the 
fish measured seven feet in length and weighed 
sixty pounds, and the other was four feet long 


as 














This is one of the two sailfish that did NOT get 
away from Martin L. Hansen; he blames a shark 
for taking one of two others he had hooked 


and tipped the scales at thirty-five pounds. Mr. 
Hansen lost two other sailfish, one after a 
struggle to a shark. 

The Chicago lumberman has proved his abil- 
ity as a fisherman at other times, also. Last 
summer he caught a 25-pound muskalonge 
measuring forty-two inches in Papoose Lake 
in northern Wisconsin. Mr. Hansen has a goal 
of at least one “muskie” a year from that lake, 
and nearly always pulls one from the same 
weed bed. 


Coast Firm's Personnel Changed 

Crescent, City, Catir., Jan. 9.—Chas. H. 
Jonas, heavy stockholder in the company, suc- 
ceeds Howard A. Libbey as general manager of 
Hobbs, Wall & Co., (Inc.) office here. Other 
important changes announced were: 

William Muncy, who has been with the com- 
pany for the past thirty years, has been pro- 
moted to mill superintendent. John Tinkey, 
with the company for the past twenty years, 
has been promoted to chief millwright, and 
William Stewart will be in charge of the mill 
office and yards in a supervisory capacity. 
Thomas D. Jones, for the past thirty-three 
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years with the company at San Francisco, has 
been made comptroller, and John Rhoda, with 
the company for the past seventeen years, has 
been made superintendent of the San Francisco 
yards. Lewis Goddard, an emplovee of the 


company for twenty years, has been made sales 
manager at San Francisco. 





The Edward Hines Lumber Co. with head- 
quarters in Chicago has announced the acquisi- 
tion of the Burlington Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
LaGrange, IIl., effective Jan. 1. The announce- 
ment was made by Charles Hines, son of the 
founder, at a dinner for 150 contractors in 
LaGrange and vicinity. Mr. Hines said that 
the purchase of the yard was the first the firm 
has made since the depression set in. William 
J. Prust and Henry H. Haase of the Burling- 
ton Lumber Co. (Inc.) will continue as co- 
managers of the yard which was established in 
1928. 





Rejoins Chicago Organization 


John Fowler, who was in the employ of Wal- 
ter Vanlandingham, Chicago, several years ago, 
has rejoined that organization and will call on 
some of the retail yards in Chicago and suburbs, 
as well as some of the country yards in Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. He has just .re- 
turned from a several weeks’ trip among the 
sawmills in British Columbia, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, California, Arizona and New Mexico. He 
found that on account of the small production, 
due to the fact that many mills are shut down 
because of the maritime strike, and the unusual 
demand for lumber, stocks are much depleted, 
and the market is very strong. 





Large Paper Company Organized 


FRANKLIN, VA., Jan. 11—The organization 
of the Chesapeake-Camp Corp., here, has been 
announced by P. R. Camp, vice president and 
general manager of the Camp Manufacturing 
Co. The Camp family has operated large saw- 
mills in Franklin since the 1880’s, and has 
always been the backbone of the town’s devel- 
opment. 

The new concern will manufacture kraft 
paper and cardboard, and will employ from 600 
to 700 men at the plant with an equal number 
engaged in supplying the mill with pulp wood. 
It is thought that it will take about 500 men 
one year to construct the huge plant. The 
Chesaneake-Camn Corp. has been started with 
a capital of $3.500.000. 

Pine wood will be used exclusively for mak- 
ing paper. The new company proposes to follow 
a sound policy of progressive forest conserva- 
tion, insuring a continuous and inexhaustible 





Calendar Shows 14 Presidents 
Before Washington 


S. L. Boyd, American sales representative in 
Minneapolis, Minn., for the B. C. Spruce Mills 
(Ltd.), Lumberton, B. C., has distributed a 
calendar for 1937 that is creating considerable 
interest. Its upper half contains the pictures 
of fourteen men who served as presidents in 
the country before George Washington! The 
pictures and brief interesting biographies of the 
group, two of whom served two terms, were 
compiled by Lawrence H. Johnson of Min- 
neapolis, 

In a small pamphlet prepared by Mr. John- 
son, it is explained “that the presidents of the 
Continental Congress represent the fourteen 
presidents preceding Washington. They were 
the leaders of the Revolutionary Period, 1774- 
1789. These men were the heads first of the 
Thirteen Colonies, and later from time to time, 
as some of the Colonies adopted the new Con- 
stitution, they represented some Colonies and, 
in reality, some States. After eleven Colonies 
had adopted the Constitution two presidents, 
Arthur St. Clair of Pennsylvania and Cyrus 
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ALWAYS 


A PROFITABLE ITEM 
FOR DEALERS 


The Standard Stock for 


SHEATHING, 
ROOF BOARDS, 
SUB-FLOORS. 


VERY house that's being built 
needs Sheathing, Roof Boards, 
Sub-flooring, Cement Forms, etc. 
Every house bill gives you an oppor- 
tunity for Roofer Profits. 


Don't overlook the farm market for 
Roofers—for homes, barns, poultry 
and hog houses, granaries, dairy 
houses, implement sheds, etc. 


Roofers can be furnished dipped to 
prevent stain, air or kiln dried. Many 
of these producers can also supply 
Long Leaf Decking and other lumber 
items. Roofers are supplied S4S, 
$2S&CM or Shiplap in 34” or 25/32” 
on special order. 


Roofers made by these responsible 
manufacturers are dependable in 
every way—and you can order 
through your wholesaler. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


H. Dixon Smith, Inc. 


Roofers from “’ The Wood Universal ” 
Columbus, Ga. 


Bell Lumber Company 
Manufacturers High Grade Roofers 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, Ga. : 


Leon Clancy Company 


Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Pavo, Ga. 


Johns -Carroll Lumber Co. 
Can supply Lignasan dipped stock 
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William Schuette Co 


New York 
Offce—4i East 42d St. 
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Richard Shipping 
Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW 


Ocean Freight Brokers 


and Contract 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Corp. 


YORK 
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For many years our floor- 
ing has been building trade 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and 


tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 


Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY (Chaise fc: N J. ears Lum, 


o., 1331 Monadnock Block 


GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Minnea, 
316 Lumber 







Hemlock 


Office: G W Critten, 
Exchange 





MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 



































ALL NORTHERN 


HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 


Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, 
flooring. Planing mill. . 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 
MIXED CARS 


Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


crating lumber, 


hardwood 
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YO U Renin FOR 


HARD MAPLE 


BASSWOOD — SOFT ELM 
BROWN ASH — HEMLOCK 
SOFT MAPLE—WHITE PINE 
CAN BE PROMPTLY 
FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 
BALANCED STOCKS 


VON PLATTEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 


WELL 


V4 


— BIRCH 








Griffin of Virginia, were elected prior to Wash- 
ington’s inauguation. According-to the author, 
one of them, perhaps both, were really presi- 
dents of the United States. Some historians 
claim that John Hanson had the distinction of 
being the first president on account of having 
been the first president of the Colonial Con- 
federation. Others say that Elias Boudinot 
was a president with full power as he, being 
president at the conclusion of the Revolutionary 
War and as head of the Government, with Con- 
gress approved the first preliminary peace treaty 
with Great Britain in the name and on the 
behalf of the new U. S. government. None of 
these early presidents, however, had the full 
general powers that presidents beginning with 
Washington possessed. 


Baltimore Bits 


Battrmore, Mp., Jan. 11—M. S. Baer of 
the hardwood firm of Richard P. Baer & Co. 
reports continued good demand for stocks of 
all kinds, and inability to get lumber in ade- 
quate quantities and of desired quality. His 
son, Richard, is at the Bogalusa, La., mill seek- 
ing suitable lumber. 

Several days of hunting were enjoyed after 
Christmas by F. Bowie Smith, local retail lum- 
berman. He sought his game in Virginia and 
North Carolina. 


Charles H. Trager, for several years gen- 
eral manager of William C. Scherer & Co. 
(Inc.), plans to enter business for himself. 
He will be succeeded by Cooney Eich. 


The vacancies caused last year by the deaths 
of Dr. David M. Wolf and James P. Clark, 
officers of the Canton Lumber Co., have been 
filled by the election of Daniel L. Senft as 
president, Joseph D. Virdin, Jr., vice president 
and treasurer, and D. M. Vordemberge as sec- 
retary. New directors are: Mrs. Clark, repre- 
senting her late husband’s interest, and Harry 
C. Trace, Dr. Wolf’s son-in-law and executor 
of his estate. Mr. Senft has been with the 
concern thirty-three years. Mr. Vordemberge 
twenty years, and Mr. Virdin since his father’s 
death several years ago. 





J-M Salesmen and Dealers Hold 
Meet in Chicago 


The annual convention of Johns-Manville 
salesmen at the Palmer House, Chicago, Jan. 
12-15, brought together 175 who represented the 
territory from Chicago west to the Pacific 
Coast. Enthusiasm over the future in the in- 
dustry ran at a high pitch throughout the four- 
day meeting. P. A. Andrews, vice president 
of the Johns-Manville Sales Corp. and in 
charge of the building materials division, pre- 
sided over the session for salesmen which spe- 
cifically occupied the first three days of the 
convention. 

On Jan. 15, 500 dealers met with the sales- 
men for the closing day and the evening ban- 
quet. The dealers came from many States west 
of the Mississippi, and represented some of the 
largest retail building material firms of that 
portion of the country. A number from Canada 
also were present. 

Arthur A. Hood, who is in charge of the 
Housing Guild activities of Johns-Manville, was 
on the morning program of “dealer day”, and 
discussed the guild plan of the company that 
has become so well known in the past year. 
The 1937 Guild School for Midwest dealers 
and their salesmen will open Jan. 18 in the 
Drake Hotel with a capacity enrollment of over 
200. The course is for twelve days. In the 
afternoon, H. M. Shackelford, new vice presi- 
dent of Johns-Manville Sales Corp., addressed 
the assembly, showing some new talking pictures 
made by the concern. J. L. Wood, general 
credit manager, presented the two-act play, 
which he wrote, entitled: “Guilding the Build- 
ing”. 

Following the evening banquet, a talk was 
made by Lewis W. Brown, Johns-Manville 
president, and another by L. R. Hoff, presi- 
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dent of Johns-Manville Sales Corp. Brief 
speeches were given by George W. LaPointe, 
Jr., president National Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and George W. Dulany, Jr., Chi- 
cago, national trade promotion leader. 





Cornerstone Marks Chapter in 
Obsolescence Program 


Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), Philadelphia, 
recently marked a chapter in the fullfilment of 
their obsolescence program when Horace §S, 
Disston, vice president and general manager of 
the company, laid the corner stone of a building 
which will constitute the company’s new roll 
turning shop. The program was inaugurated 
in 1933 when business showed signs of recover- 
ing. Early in 1934 the work of replacing and 
rebuilding equipment was started, and many 
departments were re-arranged to afford better 
production lines. 

The new building is 85 by 65 feet, and is of 
conventional steel frame construction, with side- 
walls and part of the roof constructed of cor- 
rugated actinic glass. The corner stone carries 
a steel inlaid design of the company’s trade 





mark, and an emblem symbolizing a steel mill 
roll. The laying of the corner stone marks the 
completion of that portion of the work which 
was planned for the steel end of the Disston 
business. Since adopting the program, the 
company has expended nearly a million dollars 
in new buildings, machines and equipment. 





Expanding Milling Facilities at 
California Terminal 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 9—The Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., southern California division 
of the Hammond Redwood Co., this city, is 
installing a completely modern rough milling 
plant, equipped entirely with new machinery, 
at its Terminal Island (Calif.) yards. 

The yards occupy more than fifty acres, with 
improved water frontage permitting simulta- 
neous tying up of four vessels. A decade ago, 
it is said, a million feet of lumber was handled 
in and out of the yards every day, and the plant 
was long known as the most efhciently laid out 
on the Coast for economical handling of lumber. 
Due to the tapering off of building activities 
in the Los Angeles territory during the depres- 
sion, and finally the passing of the company’s 
founder, the late A. B. Hammond, activities 
practically were suspended, until the business 
was recently revitalized by a son, Leonard Ham- 
mond, now head of the company. 

As conditions warrant, activities will be ex- 
panded toward regaining the former status of 
the yards. One of the next improvements will 
be the installation of a finish mill. 

As soon as the maritime strike ends, the 
yards will receive twelve to fifteen million 
board feet monthly from Columbia River and 
Grays Harbor, according to Grover C. Cable, 
district manager. 





Tue Lerpzic Trade Fair, to be held from 
February 28 to March 8 at Leipzig, Germany, 
is the oldest industrial exchange in the world. 
Buyers from 74 countries will attend. 
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J. J. DONOVAN, 78, Bellingham, Wash., 
vice president and general manager of 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills until his re- 
tirement in 1932, died Jan. 10. He was born 
at Romney, N. H., in September, 1858, and 
attended the common schools at Plymouth, 
N. H. After graduating from the New Hamp- 
shire State Normal School at Plymouth, in 
1877, he taught school a year, then entered 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute at Worcester, 
Mass., from which he 
was graduated as a 
civil engineer in 1882. 
He followed that pro- 
fession until 1896. In 
1891 Mr. Donovan be- 
came engineer of the 
Blue Canyon Coal Min- 
ing Co., and in this 
way became associated 
with J. H. Bloedel. 
Five years later he de- 
cided to give his ac- 
tive attention to the 
logging and railroad 
end of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, 
which department of 
the company’s affairs 
he was familiar with 
through his years of 
railroad construction 
and operation. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills was succes- 
sor to the Larson 
Lumber Co., and pur- 
chased the plant of the 
Bellingham Bay Lum- 
ber Co. It is now one 
of the largest manu- 
facturers of lumber on the north Pacific 
Coast. In 1888, Mr. Donovan married Miss 
Clara I. Nichols, at Melrose, Mass., and two 
sons and a daughter were born. Mr. Donovan 
always took a great interest in civic affairs, 
and an active interest in many organizations. 
The Pacific Logging Congress elected him 
president in 1913 and made him an honorary 
life member in 1932. He was an active sup- 
porter of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen. In 1917, he asked for tests on 
air-dried spruce and fir for airplane construc- 
tion and in 1918 his company produced ma- 
terial for 1,000 planes daily. Mr. Donovan 
was interested in reforestation. The eighth 
annual edition of the Washington University 
Forestry School in 1920 was dedicated to him 
as a former chairman of the advisory board 
of the school of forestry. He was elected 
vice president of the Pacific Northwest For- 
eign Trade Conference in 1921. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his partnership with J. 
H. Bloedel was celebrated in 1923, and in 
1925 he spent four months in a tour of ten 
European countries. In 1929 Mr. and Mrs. 
Donovan were members of the Washington 
State Chamber of Commerce good will tour 
to Asiatic countries. Mr. Donovan delivered 
the 1932 commencement address at Worcester 
(Mass.) Polytechnic Institute and was 
honored by having a degree conferred upon 


him. Mrs. Donovan died at Bellingham on 
June 27, 1936. This veteran logger, engineer 
and lumberman, well known throughout 


Washington as a public-spirited citizen who 
took an active part in all affairs for the good 
of his community, was honored many times 
during his life. He was an excellent example 
of the energetic, successful and able Ameri- 
can business man. Mr. Donovan is survived 
by two sons, both graduates of the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute: J. N., who is vice 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, and Philip, who is also associated with 
that company; and a daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Cravens. 


GUSTAV OBERLAENDER, 70, philanthrop- 
ist and founder of the Oberlaender Trust, 
which among other benefactions has been 
awarding forestry fellowships for study in 
Germany, died suddenly at his home in Read- 
ing, Pa., Nov. 30. Mr. Oberlaender was born 
in Dueren, Germany, and came to America 
in his youth, an orphan. He obtained work 
in a book store in New York, and educated 
himself at night school. He accumulated his 
fortune in the hosiery business. The Ober- 
laender Trust, established a few years ago, 
is administered by the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation, with headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. Its purpose is to promote more under- 
standing relationship between the peoples of 
the United States and those of the German- 
speaking countries by making it possible for 
Americans to study scientific practice in those 
countries. Under the auspices of the Ober- 
laender Trust, groups of American foresters 
and lumbermen during the past three years 
have made extensive studies of forest condi- 
tions and practices in Germany, Hungary, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. 





EDWARD H. HOTCHKISS, 75, for over 
fifty years an executive ot The Hotchkiss 
brothers Co., Torrington, Conn., died Dec. 20. 
The company was founded by his grand- 
father, Charlies Hotchkiss, ninety-five years 
ago. He was succeeded by the deceased’s 
father, Edward C. Hotchkiss and an uncle, 
Henry E. Hotchkiss. Edward H. Hotcnkiss 
was elected president of the firm in 1917, 
hoiding the post for fifteen years, at the end 
of which time he became chairman of the 
board of directors. Previous to his presi- 
dency, he was treasurer and later general 
manager of the company. Mr. Hotchkiss was 
active in church, charity, social, political and 
civic circles of Torrington all his adult life. 
He leaves his widow. 


EDWIN GREGORY, 74, pioneer Tacoma, 
Wash., turniture manufacturer and secretary 
of the Burelen Lumber & Manutacturing Co. 
of that city, died at his home in Tacoma 
Jan. 8 following a brief illness. He went 
to Tacoma in 1889 and for nearly 48 years 
had been prominently identified with the bus- 
iness and civic life of the community. He 
was active in many charitable and philan- 
thropic projects in Tacoma, and belonged to 
several traternal groups. He is survived by 
his widow, a son, Howard E. Gregory, asso- 
ciated with him in the furniture manufactur- 
ing company as vice president and secretary; 
a daughter, and six grandchildren. 


WALTER C. WRIGHT, 78, publisher of the 
Lumber Trade Journal from 1887-1931, died 
at his home in New Orleans, La., Jan. 5. Mr. 
Wright had his publishing headquarters in 
Chicago until 1894, at which time he moved 
it to New Orleans at the request of the lead- 
ing lumber manufacturers or Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, Alabama and Arkansas. He 
sold out in 1931. Mr. Wright was an impor- 
tant tactor in the development of the south- 
ern pine, cypress, and hardwood industries. 
Surviving are his widow, two daughters and 
two grandchildren, 


JOHN EMMET NELLIGAN, 87, pioneer lum- 
berman ot Oshkosh, Wis., died Jan. 7. Born 
in New Brunswick, he entered the lumber 
industry and operated in the woods of his 
native country, Maine, Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin until his retirement. In 
1886 he entered the Fence River Logging Co. 
in partnership with Larry W. Flannigan and 
Fred Carney, Jr. A tew years ago he pub- 
lished his memoirs in a book entitled: The 
Life of a Lumberman. 


PETER M. HANSON, 73, affiliated with the 
lumber manufacturing industry at LaCrosse 
and Onalaska, Wis., when lumbering was at 
its heignt in that area, died at his tarm home 
in Council Bay, Dec. 29. During his life, Mr. 
Hanson was connected with all phases of the 
lumbering industry. His widow and three 
daughters are left. 


MRS. ALICE GUENTHER, 64, proprietor of 
Guenther Lumber Yard, Readfield, Wis., 
passed away Dec. 19. She successtully man- 
aged the lumber yard, which had been oper- 
ated by her husband, since his death six 
years ago. A son and two daughters, also, 
have assisted in running the business They 
survive her. 


RICHARD CORTIS, 70, who operated the 
Richard Cortis Lumber Co. in the Chicago 
wholesale and commission fields for about 
thirty years, died Jan. 10 in Evanston, ILIIil. 
Mr. Cortis dealt in yellow pine, Knew his 
business thoroughly, and was well liked by 
his fellow lumbermen. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters and two brothers. 


JOSEPH W. CISAR, 44, partner in Maisey 
& Dion (Inc.), Chicago, since 1925, passed 
away Dec. 23. Mr. Cisar was at one time 
president of the Chicago chapter of Hoo-Hoo. 
Surviving are his widow, a daughter and two 
sons, one of whom is George, vice president 
of Maisey & Dion (Inc.). Mrs. Cisar has been 
named president of the concern. 


GEORGE CHARLES HURDMAN, 66, 
founder and head of the Hurdman Lumber 
Co., Ottawa, Canada, died recently at his 
home in Rosseau, Ont. For ten years he was 
with the Abitibi Power & Lumber Co., To- 
ronto. He served one term as West Ottawa’s 
representative in the Ontario Legislature. 


JOHN HENRY HECKER, 63, general mana- 
ger Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla., was 
buried Jan. 13 at Atlanta, Ga. He was with 
the firm nine years. His widow survives. 





EDWARD DUNN, 74, president Douglas & 
Dunn Lumber Co., Lake Geneva, Wis., died 
in a Kenosha hospital, Jan. 7, of injuries 


suffered earlier in the day in an automobile 
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collision. He had served as mayor of his 
city for the last sixteen years. Surviving are 
two sons, one of whom is Edward Dunn, MJr., 
who is in the lumber concern. 


S. K. INGHAM, owner of timber holdings 
and a mill in Glendale, Ore., and a brother of 
W. F. Ingham, president of Caddo River Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., died Jan. 5, in a 
hospital at Roswell, N. M., from injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident. His widow, 
two sons, four sisters and a brother are left. 


DAVID WOODHEAD, 64, president of the 
Woodhead Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
died at his home in that city, Dec. 29, fol- 
lowing a brief illness from pneumonia. Mr. 
Woodhead was born in Lancashire, England, 
June 6, 1872, and came to America when 18. 
He became identified 
with the lumber busi- 
ness in Texas as a 
young man, and in 
1900 became secretary 
of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Co.,, Beaumont, 
Tex. In 1912, he took 
up his residence in Los 
Angeles with his fam- 
ily, and became secre- 
tary and treasurer of 
the Southern California 
Hardwood & Manufac- 
turing Co. Twenty-four 
years ago he organized 
the Woodhead Lumber 
Co., in Los Angeles, 
and was president of 
that company until his 
death. He was a busi- 
ness and civic leader, 
and became identified 
with other businesses 
and _ enterprises —as 
vice president and di- 
rector of the St. Paul 
Holding Co.; vice 
president of the Peo- 
ples Oil Co.; secretary 
of the Johnson Build- 
ing Corp.; and a director of the Hyde Park 
Lumber Co. He was a member of the Cali- 
fornia Tax Relief Association and president 
of the Municipal League of Los Angeles. At 
one time Mr. Woodhead was active in several 
clubs and was especially interested as a 
member of the “X’’ Club, comprising a select 
group from southern California universities. 
He also had been a director of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. He was 
well known and popular on the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Woodhead is survived by his widow, 
three daughters, two. sisters, and two 
brothers, one of whom is Ben S. Woodhead, 
president of the Beaumont Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex. 


FRANK TUXWORTH, general superintend- 
ent of the Kirby Lumber Co., Silsbee, Texas, 
for about ten years, died suddenly Dec. 20. 
He was well known in lumber circles of 
eastern Texas. 


HARRY F. ROYCE, 63, owner Bass-Royce 
Lumber Co., Caddo Mills, Texas., died Dec. 27. 
He was active in the business and fraternal 
circles of his town. His widow and two sons 
survive. 


RUSSELL GULLEY, 45, general logging 
superintendent of the Natalbany Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Hammond, La., and connected with the 
firm for twenty years, died Dec. 27. A son, 
one daughter and two brothers are left. 





ARTHUR E. STIENEKER, 46, 
Superior Planing Mill Co., Louisville, Ky., 
died Dec. 30. He leaves his widow, three 
sons, two brothers and four sisters. 


president 


JOHN PURVANCE KENOWER, 75, owner 
of John Kenower & Sons, lumber concern at 
Huntington, Ind., for fifty-three years, died 
Dec. 30. A son and a daughter are survivors. 





MONROE F. ELLIS, 93, manager of the 
Conkling Lumber Co. (Inc.), Bernardsville, 
N. J., until 1928, when blindness forced his 
retirement, passed away at his home, Jan. 5. 
He leaves his widow, a son and one daughter. 


JACOB C. ULRICH, 72, owner of the J. C. 
Ulrich dry kilns at Cairo, Ill., was killed in 
an automobile accident Dec. 22. His widow, 
a step-son and a step-daughter survive. 


HENRY P. LIESE, 62, associated with the 
Liese Lumber Co., Belleville, Ill., died sud- 
denly Dec. 22. He was a cousin of Oscar and 
Walter Liese of the above lumber firm. A 
brother and two sisters survive. 





ENROLLEES OF CCC camp at Fife Lake, Mich- 
igan, are fighting pine blister rust on one of 
the finest stands of white pine left in that State, 
a tract of about 500 acres along the north 
branch of the Boardman River. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


January 16, 1987 


THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on 
southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made 
in the period Dec. 24-31, but where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 


West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Standard No. 3 Fencing, No. 3 Dimension, 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” Standard Lengths Random Length 
1x3 rift No. 117 1x4 13.13 14.31/2x4 Short- 
B&btr Sht. 65.63 61.62} B&better.. 34.96 *34.50lixg (21° °° 16.49 17.41 leaf 16.99 15.00 
No. 1 .... 54.50 54.00;No. 1 .... 33.77 34.11 1x6 CM.. a 17.15 17.42 er ; ‘ 
i eee gt sega : a **“lShortl’f & Longl’f— 
1x3 flat grain— B&better.. 44.32 40.75 ee waees 15.35 14.26 
B&better.. 40.32 39.63|No. 1 .... 39.41 39.88] No. 3 Shipilap amd (2x 3 ..... 16.49 14.00 
; a Boards, Standard = 2x10 17.09 14.00 
No. 1 .... 36.06 36.60) Assorted patterns Lengths |. |ovio °°" ; 
No. 2 .... 24.81 *25.79|B&better.. 40.68 38.50 2x12 ..... 17.41 14.25 
1x4 rift— No. 1 .... 37.51 35.62/1x8 ...... 18.61 18.00 ‘ —— 
e eer 18. eA Timbers, nder, 
Ne 1 Bht. o58, 00 51:00 a oas8 ..... 18.88 17.66 No. 1 
| a Pe 36.00 mee te oe 99.95 
—_ nch thick— No. 1 Shortleaf x X4... . sees 
ixé flat grain- ‘greens *45.10 *43.00 Dimension 4x6—8x8.. 25.92 29.00 
B&better.. 40.82 40.27)¢ *44.97 43.00 3&4x12 ... 41.50 .... 
No. 1 .... 38.06 937.71 are Paginas 43.00 #43299 2x4 Shortleaf 
No. 2 .... 20.25 20.90]; ,e¢i10° "°° 51,00 948.37|12 & 14... 27.48 25.19/>nOFrtieat— 
12 *64.30 *63.50)16 ......- 28.48 26.40)3x4&4x4 .. 24.39 22.96 
Ceiling, Standard BS ceccese . P 4x6—8x8... 23.50 21.01 
Lengths 5&6/4 thick— 2x6 3&4x10 ... 28.54 *27.00 
%x4— SS Peer 60.50 *54.55)12 & 14... 24.05 22.671/5x10-10x10 25. 89 *26.27 
Bé&better.. 32.63 30.00/5&10 ..... 65.82 $59.95 me we rewes 25.63 24.15/3@4x12 ... 9 *23.00 
No. 1 28.00 28.00/12 ------- 76.07 *71.67) 2x8 5x12-12x12. 30. 39 *26.63 
%x4— Casing, Base & Jamb |12 & 14... 26.90 23.93 
Bibatter. 31.56 30.92 eon 10-20’ Re Rares 27.15 25.06] Railroad Material 
No. 1 .... 29.70 .20 etter, 
lpia 55.13 53.61 _ er we 
Partition, Standard |1x6&8 .... 55.37 53.75 14 °....'2 30°90 30°33/1x4—12614*39.85 43.00 
Lengths 1x5&10 ... 60.74 56.67/14 si 3s sa belixe—i6 o45 08 
% x4&6— No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ |,’ "**** j ~ i... Ok 78 42.56 
B&better.. 41.55 41.40 2x12 ee oS ree : 
ee 37.84 39.38 1x4—18 .. 48.00 
1x6 |..... 38.41 39.54|12 & 14... 33.50 30.54/1x4-10 |: 41.00 41.50 
Surfaced Finish, the | re 35.48 33.46 1x6—126:14939. 00 " 
10-20 Ne. 2 Shipiap ond 1x6—16 46.50 
B&better oards, No. 2 Shortleaf 1x6—9 ... 37. b0 *39.00 
Inch ‘hk — ee eT cee 38.41 39.95 FR en ng 1x6—18 .. .... %47.73 
aaiomepas 47.78 45,13|1¥5&10 ... 41.60 44.40]... 1x6—10 ..*39.46 40.00 
| Raeesacs. 48.25 47.07|1%12 ...-. 53.33 56.35) so"@ 14... 24.26 19.22|No. 1— 
~ ggreeees £0.93 Stee No. 2 Fencing & CM /|16 ....... 25.09 21.48lix4--§ ... 29.75 als 
ixl wactare 53.78 ye Standard Lengths [2x6 1x4—9 ... 39.00 *35.50 
 Pebcaceay 70.42 67.33 : , See 18.83 18.52],;9 @ 14... 18.40 18.88|1x4—18 *42.00 
6&6/4 thick— 6 . Se seeaa 20.91 20.75 | abaaeeerts 20.21 20.22 1x4—10- 20. 39. 92 seen 
4, 6, 8.... 58.47 57.70| Ne. 2 Shiplap and /2x8 ok eed ro ena 
OOGe ..<+< 70.15 65.38] Boards, Std. Leth. /i2 @ 14... 21.94 19.81/1x6—18 |: .1.. *42.4i 
 aeeqew 80.75 76.25|Shortl’t— erie: 22.89 21.34/1x6—10 ..*30.00 .. 
c— peal 21.86 21.23] 95409 1x6—10-20. 41.50 .:.. 
a Ge Ta ae 21 el ia & 14... 21.88 22.53 
oeaeues 44.14 39.gg/1x12 ..... 27. 2.88 a . Pla 
eee 44.69 41.40| Longl’t— 1G wceeeee 23.46 23.15 eee Bae 
| epee 44.44 40.89|1x8 ...... .eee 21.00] 212 %x1%”, 4 
1x5&10 ... 50.17 45.92|1x10 ..... wees 22.00/12 & 14... 22.08 20.67|No. 1 7... 4.12 4.40 
— gepeealingel 66.06 57.38|1x12..... nae ne vaboiae 22.92 23.50/No. 2 .... 3.33 3.38 














F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, from reports 
of sales made during the week ended Jan. 4: 








Quartered Red Plain Sap Gum Plain Tupelo Plain Poplar Cottonwood 
um 
FAS— FAS— No. 2 Com— FAs— FAS— 
4/4 ..75.50@80.00 5/4 ..42.25@49.50 4/4... ’ 4/4... 9. 
5/4 ..78.50@84.50 , ” ~i nied lite = No. 1 & Sel oe 
6/4 ..78.50@85.50 No. 1 & Sel— os run— Saps & Sel— : on 
8/4 | .78.50@88.50 4/4 ..32.00@35.00 4/4... 20.25 4/4... 39.00 4/4 . .26.50@ 28.25 
wo tae | TE | matoun | thE, | No 2 com 
/4 + 37.00@ 37.25 No. 2 Com— oon —_ No. 2-A— s/t i 360 
5 ° 42.00 4 ove ‘ _—e ie : 
8/4 |: 46.00 74 --12.00@20.00 | ie s0.28@55.25 | 4/4 --26.76@27.25 Log run— 

Qrtd. Black Gum 5/4 ..60.75@62.00 4/4 .. 26.50 
Plain Red Gum FAS— os 1& ae - Tough Ash 
FAS— . ’ 
a, vase | 24°: 40.00 | 574°: 34.00 | FAS— Basswood 

No. 2 Com— 4/4... 39.50 No. 1 & Sel— 
No. 1 & Sel.— - 1 pc ae 24.00 ofé .. 77.50 4/4... 34.75 
4/4 ..33.00@36.00 - -28.00@30.00 sata No. 1 & Sels— ‘. — 
5/4. 38.00 | 8/4 .. soo | DG 5 oom. | ae. 26.00 | 4/4 a7 99 
6/4 .. 44.00 a 2 ’ ; 
o. 2 Com— 

No. 2 Com.— 8/4... 20.00 Mixed Oak Beec Plain Sycamore 
4/4 ..23.25@24.50 Sd. wormy— Fas— . a 

Plain White Oak Ost .. 18.75 4/4... 33.00 Ne 1 & Sel.— 
Qrtd. Sap Gum FAs— Vehicle stock— No. 1 & Sel.— = — 
FAs— 12/4.. 76.75 4/4... 23.00 

4/4 ..68.75@69.50 
-_... 42.00 5/4... 79.00 Body No. 1— = 2 Com.— Willow 
5/4 .-44.75@48.00 | 6/4 .. 82.00 | 4/4 .. 40.00 a “° 15.00 ene 

ve 50.00 g run— 

8/4: “44. 75@ 52.25 No. 1 & Sel— 8/4 :. 60.00 | 8/4 .. 26.75 | 4/4 -- 45.00 
10/4. 3.00 4/4 ..33.00@39.00 10/4.. 75.00 No. 2 Com— 
12/4. 55:60 6/4 - 42.75 @ 48.50 4/4... 17.00 
—- 1 60a< - -51.75 @63.60 Pecan Elm M. rm 
6/4 ..36.00@37.00 No. 2 Com— No. 1 & Sel— No. 1 & Sel— Log run— 
8/4 ..34.75@41.25 4/4... 26.00 rr 28.00 5/4... 28.00 aes: 36.00 











DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 11.—Current quotations 
f.o.b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed cars 
for rail shipments direct to the trade appear 
below; and straight-car prices, depending on 
the items, are from $1 to $3 less. 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Bé&btr. Cc D 

RE |e aikrate cra eres eee $47.00 $35.00 $21.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ED. gust earerclecmavetateer are om. 50 $28.00 $18.00 
BE se hve arelarevs ateneaee 34.00 21.00 22.00 
Ceiling 
MRM 5 5--ccaite Giwsdrer ee ese ey 00 $25.00 $16.00 
BN <p shies stent eon 9.00 27.50 17.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
Pre enero $34.00 $31.00 $21.00 
See “icusveacwicrcues 34.00 32.00 22.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 . -$21.00 $22.00 $22.00 $24.00 
No. 2 - 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
No. 3 - 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 

No. 1 Common Dimension 

12 14 16 18 20 
2x 4 ....$22.50 $22.50 $24.00 $25.00 $24.50 
6 4... Bee 21.50 22.00 23.00 23.00 
Sz 8 .... BL 22.00 22.50 24.00 23.00 
BESO .... Bee 23.50 24.00 26.00 26.00 
2x12 .... 25.00 25.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 foot and shorter and 

— “Rarer $18.00 
12x12 up to 20 feet.......ccccceccvvvee 18.00 
12x12, 22 to 30 feet......ccceeececccece 19.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No. é 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
/4 50.00 41.00 y 


sein 03 Gn88 dren is 
ME. wainowaud 55.00 4 i K 
BE ssweseus 60.00 53.00 43.00 31.00 19.00 
BSE cccersecos 65.00 58.00 46.00 33.00 20.00 
Bassw 
ME wsestewe 68.00 58.00 47.00 28.00 19.00 
, Berar: 73.00 63.00 50.00 30.00 21.00 
errs 76.00 66.00 50.00 30.00 21.00 
lc eee 83.00 73.00 60.00 32.00 21.00 
ar 9 88.00 70.00 45.00 
 , ee 103.00 93.00 75.00 50.00 
We cevcsese 52.00 36.00 23.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $72; or on 
grade, FAS, $82: No. 1, $62; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $77; or on grades, FAS, $87; No. 1, $67. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
7 Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 


aaaeaae 51.00 43.00 32.00 15.00 
7a 72.00 56.00 48.00 34.00 17.00 
ME. ano quences 80.00 64.00 53.00 35.00 17.00 
 sceweaee 85.00 69.00 58.00 35.00 19.00 
| aes 85.00 69.00 58.00 35.00 a. ” 
ee 95.00 79.00 63.00 36.00 

caer 79.00 66.00 36.00 
BE. tn«dcowe 115.00 99.00 78.00 41.00 
See» 15.00 99.00 78.00 = 00 
ME «wseeces 155.00 139.00 118.00 

No. 1 A No. 9 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS Com Com 

cane was 4.0 5 P80 24.00 17.00 
BS. a aiacoraceae 46.00 36.00 25.00 19.00 
. er 47.00 37.00 25.00 19.00 
., oe 47.00 37.00 28.00 19.00 

eee 54.00 44.00 30.00 eae 
BO ewewesurs 59.00 49.00 35.00 ‘ 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Elm F. Sel om Co Com 
es - 60.00 -- $8.00 22.00 17.00 
| eaaere ne - 65.00 43.00 24.00 19.00 
Pees 70.00 48.00 24.00 19.00 
Be 75.00 63.00 29.00 322.00 
ere 85.00 - 73.00 41.00 
ee - 95.00 - 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch Ss Sel Com Com Com 
lea 68.00 57.00 47.00 31.00 19.00 
a: 73.00 62.00 50.00 34.00 19.00 
ae oa cia 78.00 67.00 55.00 39.00 19.00 
Me waweweas 88.00 77.00 65.00 42.00 20.00 
Seeger: 95.00 79.00 73.00 42.00 .. 
BD a eciviewita 100.00 84.00 78.00 47.00 .. 
a --148.00 137.00 120.00 .. 

vaneieee - 60.00 49.00 37.00 27.00 . 

e. wewewees 00 51.00 40.00 28.00. .... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Cote Maple— FAS e Com Co () 

py Ss -- 54.00 50.00 43.00 27.00 18.50 
aif abide aad - 59.00 52.00 46.00 28.00 19.00 
, eee? - 69.00 55.00 51.00 33.00 19.00 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 





B Following are average sales prices, these 
' f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
> weights, obtained 4 Arkansas - Pine 
' mills during the week ended Jan. 9: 
3 Flooring 
' Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
5 MEET w&sScklwcuw eae cleo -$67.00 $66.00 
BS akg wi aw ovneew + oratwin ea eee 0.00 57.00 
eee ee ree 36.00 35.00 
) Flat grain— 
MONUOE oo 6.c-citintcceevewee cam $45.00 $44.00 
Me wicked bes acreueceueredds 39.00 38.00 
Oe © waceddwhenescuehes neue 28.00 28.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
. B&Better No.1 
i RANE A es araceeae- seniors wie wey $32.00 $29.00 
Eo 40.00 37.00 
» Boston Partition, Co 37.00 33.00 
f Drop Siding, 1x6 
0.117 No.1 
NE: 6 skein aden eesaaweeun $36. 00 $39.00 
ML © eins etna eae in tinakeneuaesaeee 34.00 37.00 
BO DF dwiiasccce te Reeceencuawet - 28.00 29.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
. -$50.00 $60.00 $52.00 $54.00 $63.00 $80.00 
- 65.00 72.00 68.00 68.00 73.00 90.00 
Casing & F ees : ween 8 
GCAsine c.cc..s0s ee 00 $60.00 $55.00 oes. 00 
GG: setae cowaes 4.00 60.00 55.00 56.00 
Mouldings Discount 
S Einted at FE GGG GHGGE. 6 oc. eaiserceesies 1% 
NOE DE 6 eek hans eNee eos bea taaweeee wes 33% 
Boards — ey . =i2 
' Boards, S48, No. 1 = a a $42. 00 #55. 100 
' or Shiplap, No. _ 24.00 9.00 
No. 3.. is 00 36: 00 20.00 30. 00 
Dimensions, S48, 16-Foot 
No.1 No.2 
BEM: Succeed siakinecte eeeleniontaeee $28.00 $23.00 
en ery nie - 25.00 21.00 
Be DP eae ordi o uk eiacicgie wate ne sateen eee 27.00 23.00 
MOU -5-0).9: wari Bhi arighticn ahaa wearer creteobaeione 29.00 24.00 
DAS ac woesenanneemasebeucuene 34.00 26.00 
Lath, %x1%, 4-foot 
We: 2. Jicwaeedt en eWee Maveocaees Semen $4.50 
ENON: EE! cuunsiacouslepeveteiate eine paver el eerie tees 3.90 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on 


actual 


sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 


Dec. 16 to Dec. 31, inclusive. 


Averages in- 


clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 


are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 

5/4x8 6/4&8 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr. & wdr 

CS Se aensecesened $50.72 $62.85 $40.35 

2, Pes aa 40.42 50.36 45.91 

SHop, S2S— : No.1 No. 2 

ON See ee ye en $33.38 $23.44 

WE wats wenn semwssscbeciee - 32.88 23.45 

Commons, S2 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 

1x -. Rhekewes oc Gkieperds ae $24.71 $18.67 

pe EF ee eee - 28.79 17.63 

No. 4, rir Sia 6 5.04440 He-dion Serre 
Idaho White Pine 

5-6/48 

Setects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr. 

Ee eee $55.75 $77.65 

Quality CD) Mb... .ésks cvs 43.32 60.45 


Commons S2 or 4S— 


Typontt testes Standard 
2 No. 3 


No. 
ix eee eee $58.15 “Sie 35 
ns, pee 66.37 3.91 
Quality CIRO. 4) 474 TRW Ess 6 cccdcccces 
Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 
Setwors, S2 or 4S— & war. & war. 
Babtr. Es cciceccQuee $77.00 
~~ “ai 69.95 67.33 
| ean 54.00 ee 
SHop, S2S— No.1 No. 2 
CPE auddenivevnkon $45.5 $26.31 
i SOE ae 44.62 26.69 
SFE! w60ss ocean 57.90 30.88 


Larch—Douglas Fir 
Dimensboi Mi f Wes cs o.sc.kssccssncens 
Dimension “4 1 a Be elcid anneaiylgce-o eter 


$21.82 
25.47 
16.59 


ty 41 
.49 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
eorias mill basis, during the week ended 


First 
i eee he $72.26 


Second 
$65.20 





Third 
$47.74 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Following are prices on northern white 
pine f. o. b. Chicago: 
Common Rough Boards and Fencing — 


or S28: 
6’ 8’ 10-14’ 16’ 18&20 
No. 1, 1x 4”..$38.50 $45.50 $49.50 $56.50 $56. oA 
lx 6”.. 39.50 ry 50 50.50 55.50 55.50 
1x 8”.. 41.50 48.50 50.50 54.50 i 


’ ’ , 


6 8’ 10&12’ 
- $49.50 $54.50 Be ee $57.50 $60.50 


14&16’ 18&20’ 
1x12”. ae a $73.50 = 6 ar 50 $82.50 
1x 4”..$37.50 $44.50 $46.50 $46. 50 $48.50 
1x 6”.. 87.50 43. ad 44.50 44.50 46.50 
tx 3 6’ &16’ 18&20’ 

x .8”. 


8’ &12’1 
-$38.50 $44.50 ‘sa 50 $44.50 ue 4 
1x10”.. 40.50 43.50 50 44.50 

6’ 8’ 1081s" 16’ 18630" 
1x12”. . $47.50 ag -50 te -50 $55. se, $58.50 


1x 4”..$30.00 $33.00 $34.00 $37.00 
1x 6”. .$31,50 $37.00 $538 20 
1x 8”. .$3250 $35.50 $35. 50 
r 8" 10812 14816" 18&20" 
1x10”. .$32.50 $36.50 $36. 50, $36.50 $36.50 


6 
1x12”. .$34.00 $37.00 $41.00 $40.00 $39.00 
For mixed stock, deduct $1. 
For eer eee, from No. 1 deduct $3; from 


No. 2, deduct $2. 
For ripping, bundlin or crosscutting, add 
RA resawing rough, add 4/4, 75 


$1 per cut. 
cents; 5/4&thkr, 50 cents; S2S and ogy FD 


add to oenee of S2S for 4/4, 75 cents; 
and thkr, 
ar plain "elena S2S&CM or S4S add 50 
cont s 
or O. G. shiplap, well curbing, 
arop siding or corn cribbing, add 
or stock 38-inch or less in width, S48 (or 
B5, prod ‘not including moulded patterns), add 
3 neonate of strip bundled. All grades of 
$1 more than 10-inch 
“Fen rabbetting, 4/4, add $1. 50; 5/4 and thkr., 
add $1.75. 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E or S4S— 
2x s Ff P "16° 18&20’ 22&24’ 


4” ...$37.25 $38.25 $37.25 = a ee Re Js 
8’ 10’ 12’ &20’ 


6” ...$31,75 $37.25 =; 25 $38. 25 $37. 25 i383 25 
10&12’ 14&16’ 18&20’ 22&24’ 

8” ...$27.25 $32.25 $38. 25 $36. 9 f $37.25 $39.25 

6’ 1 2&14’ 16-20’ 22&24’ 

10” ...$28.25 $34. 25 $38.25 a 25 ye 25 $40.25 

8’ 10&12’ 14 16’  18&20’ 22&24’ 

12” ...$35.25 $40.25 $29, 25 $41.25 $41.25 $42.25 
No. 2 Piece Stuff. S1S1E or S84 

P 4 wet 16-20’ 22&24’ 

= és = $32.25 as 25 ery 25 $34.25 Sai rd 

6” ...$29.25 $32, 25 $32.25 x? 25 te 25 $35, 5 
8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 


6-20’ 22&24’ 
8” ...$30.25 $34.25 ae? og $33.25 $34 25 $36.25 
6’ 8’ 2-20’ 24’ 


10” as 25 = 25 $34 °5 $34.25 = 25. 
12’ 14’ 18&20° 


aes $30. 25 $34. 25 $35.25 $34.25 $36 25 $35.25 
For rough, deduct 25 cents. For D&M, add 

25 cents. For S4S. deduct 25 cents. 

— common Norway, add $5 to price of 
=e ot 


No. 3 dimension, $5 less than No. 2. 


1x10”. 


No. 2, 


No. 3, 


ceiling, 


Bevel aS and 6-inch— w aves 
eee $34.50 $32.00 $26.00 $17.00 a 00 
PP qaence 39.00 36.00 29.00 22.00 30.00 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices in American funds f. 0. b. Chicago 
or 68% cent rate, effective Jan. 1, on air 
dried Engelmann white spruce boards, D&M, 
—— drop siding and ceiling: 


4” 6” 8” 10” 
Dabtr. . 7: $47. 58 os3. 4 oes. r+ vee. +} oye. 50 


No. 1, 6-1 

No. 2, 6- ie". ° 43: 30 rie 30 39. 80 39. 30 is. 75 
No. 3, 6-20’.. 33.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 39.00 
“— Sy Py 20’.. 28.75 30.75 32.00 32.00 32.00 


‘ Soe 1x4 inch and wider, 6 to 20 
PR -4 “is $30. 


5&6/4, atiies 
"&wdr. 4” 0” 23° 
33 $71. = $64. 25 $66.25 25 $70. 25 sit 4 oes. 4 


a 7.00 
No. 2.. 48.75 48.75 47. "5 tS 8 
No. 3.. 41.25 38.75 39.75 39.75 5 
No. 4.. 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36. 00 36. 00 

8 ecified peste—Js Dé&better, for 16-foot, 
add $5; 18- and 20-foot, add $10; other 
lengths, add $ 

In Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, for 4- and 6- 
inch, 18 18- and 20- foot, add $2;8 8-inch&war., 
es 18- and 20- foot, add $ 

“a common, add $2. 
"a foot D&btr., Nos. 1, 2 or 3 common, de- 


duct $3. 
Bevel Siding, % inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 


foot, a Kot over 20 percent shorter than 
S ae — €, 058.00 _ «, 836-36 
33.50 -50 6”. 17.00 


ine path, and WF toot: No. 1, $7.20; 
he” $6.70; 32-inch, Nos. 1 and 2, mixed, 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin: 
TEx2%” Yx1e” %x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$88.00 $71.00 $68.00 $57.00 
Clr. qtd. red..... 69.00 60.0 59.00 57.00 
Sel. qtd. wht. 68.00 55.00 57.00 52.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 66.00 56.00 55.00 52.00 
Clr. pln. wht. 79.00 60.00 61.00 46.00 
Clr. pln. red.. 68.00 57.00 55.00 47.00 
Sel. pln. wht. 66.00 53.00 51.00 44.00. 
Sel. pln. red.. 65.00 55.00 45.00 44.00 
No. 1 com. wht 56.00 45.00 43.00 36.00 
No. 1 com. red 54.00 46.00 40.00 36.00 
Pee. 2 GOR <0.0-00% 34.00 28.00 26.00 22.00 
%x2” %x1l” x2” 
a A ee $75.00 $73.00 $88.00 
a ere oe 73.00 73.00 75.00 
a re 66.00 61.00 64.00 
Se a eres ae 66.00 63.00 58.00 
aa eee 69.00 67.00 68.00 
oe ee 65.00 62.00 60.00 
Se ee 62.00 61.00 58.00 
. SS So ae 60.00 59.00 57.00 
ee re 55.00 50.00 49.00 
PO. 2 GOA. TOG... cscs vcs 52.00 50.00 — 
ee ee eee 25.00 22.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
}##-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %4#- and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 


entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
}#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %#%- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 8.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear al “yp 
PER) cmacnakenawe $26.00 $24.00 $21.00 
PEE. wana donner 31.00 27.00 24.00 
SE. s64a'c densa 32.00 28.00 25.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %4-inch 
ORE. a6 nc bv aaen ene eae eae bh woe ae es $49.00 
RES Ao er re tte 55.00 
Se RR ne eee nt 65.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 
S2S or S4S 
BEE Go 
ROE nists. 4 6G sae Rel ADO Oe See Meco eee 
See err oer cts 0.00 
NE 0 aig orewscb avnechin intr ie aly Wi4 ky terse ee 67.00 
NE eSiacn ve hnw ob: RTO DINGS SNS Se eR 79.00 
ES cide: coxa -on bre iia pier craig Se KLS Said arene 84.00 
1x18” ER enero rn 89.00 
I i ssh oo (one area Riana SG wie Cm eS eee 99.00 
BE . ocksvecedee sth enweGnees soca se 104.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 
BE Kkio caw iisedswsals au eeoee ener se onaam $34.00 
ee eT ee re eee 38.00 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
Listing under $4........cccccccccesce 64% 
Listing $4 and OVELr.......eeeeeeeceeees 59% 
Series 7000— 
Listing under $8.........cccccscceccces 64% 
Listing $8 and OVEer.......-eeeeeeeeees 59% 
Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
Clear a ’ / 100 ip, ft tt. 
ie Uiek teaccer ti acetieenhncakieiee 37 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 9.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade 

Royals: 


Sere $4.00—4.10 
334” 3 St SSAA READS ORT ALLE 2.50-—2.60 
ihe aR Sanbapaeteetets 1.55—1.65 
1-18" e/a ee $3.10—3.20 
8 ean Ramee Re a 2.10—2. 35 
ai ine a san nenennareel 1.40—1. 

XXXXX: 
a ee nee $2. 90—3. 00 
ES  ccocdds biwegaraeneee 1.90—2. 00 
cute panes vesiontes 1.30—1 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 8.—Average prices of 
e as follows: 
4 $15-16: No. 3, 


Fir: No. 1, $20-22; No. 2, 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $14- -16; lumber logs, 


$20-21. 





$10-11. Peelers, No. 1, $32; No. 2, $28. 
2@3, $10.00. 


Hemlock: No. 





74 
REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. at 68% @72 cent rate: 
Bevel Siding, %2-Inch, 3 to 16 or 3 to 20-Foot 
S1S2E Dry 
Clear 
“All heart” — 


$21.50 
-50 


“as 
$23.50 
30.50 
29.50 
, 33.50 

Mill may ship up to 10 percent 3- to 7-foot 
in Clear Heart and “A,” and up to 20% in “B.” 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 16- or 
4 to 20-Foot 
Clear -—%x— %x 
“All 8 10 6 8 10 12 
heart” $40.00 $45.00 $41.75 $50.75 $54.75 $66.75 
“A” .. 38.00 43.00 39.75 48.75 52.75 64.75 
Mill may ship up to 10 percent of 4- to 7- 
foot lengths. 


Economy Drop Siding, 3 to 16- or 3 to 20-Foot 
Clear 

“All heart” ew 

$34.50 $33.50 

37.50 36.50 

Mill may ship up to 10 percent of 3- to T7- 

foot lengths. 

Specified lengths, other than 8-16 or 8-20, 

not furnished in clear heart or A; for elimi- 
nation of 3-7 in these grades, add $2. 


Random Shop, Rough, Dry, 8-20 Foot 





= 


“KR” 


2%-inch x 
5&wadr. 72.00 
3-inch & thicker x 
5-12 61.0 
-12 
Specified widths, 
to price of 5-12; 
14&wadr. 
For S1S or S28, inch, add $1; for 1% & 1%, 
add $1.50. 
Wide Clear Inch Finish, “All Heart,” 
Dry S2S Random, 6-16’ or 6-20’ 
x18 


12 and narrower, add $3 
14 and wider, add $5 to 


1x14 


1 1x16 1 1x 
91.50 $98.50 $105.00 $109.00 
22-24 1x26 1x28 1x30 
16.00 $121.00 $126.00 $139.00 
_ For 1%-, 1%- and 2-inch thick, add $10 to 
inch; for 3- and 4-inch, $20. 

For S4S add $2 to S28. 

Specified lengths, add $2 to random. A 
grade, $5 less. 


Finish, 82S or 84S, 6- to 16- or 
6- to 20-foot 

4 5 
1-inch— $ 
Cir. All-Hrt.... 
an 


20 


x 
$ 
x 
1 


1 
$ 


10 


: ‘50 
1%-inch— 

Clr, All-Hrt....69.00 81.00 75.00 75.00 84.00 87.00 
‘A 67.00 79.00 73.00 73.00 82.00 85.00 


66.00 78.00 70.00 72.00 81.00 84.00 
For Rough to inch add $1.25; 1% and 1%- 
and 2-inch, add 50 cents. 





Hymeneal 


TRAVER-JOHNSON—Mrs. Mary Darr John- 
son and Frank L. Traver were married Dec. 
17 at the bride’s home. Mrs. Traver was em- 
ployed by the Korn Co., Sumter, S. C. Her 
husband is associated with the Sumter Hard- 
wood Co. 


YETT-BAKER—On Dec. 19, Miss Nan Baker 
of Charlotte, N. C., and Harry Charles Yett 
<4 gee Pgs | xean., re married at Char- 

e. Mr. Yett is employed by the Hutti 
Sash & Door Co., Charlotte. . ” 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 





Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Freedom (P, O. at Watsonville) 
—Freedom Lumber Co. succeeded by Wayne . 
Gettys Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. La Grange—Burlington Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Edward Hines Lumber Co., whose 
headquarters are at 2431 South Lincoln St., Chi- 
cago, / 

INDIANA. Rockport—Rockport Furniture Co. 
succeeded by Rockport Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Chanute—M. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co. succeeded by Lee Lumber Co. 

Greensburg—J. M. Phillips succeeded by Home 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

Hays—Citizens Lumber Co, succeeded by Hays- 
Citizens Lumber & Supply Co. 

LOUISIANA. Vinton—Krause & Managan Lum- 
ber Co. local branch purchased by J. F. Ellis Lum- 
ber Co. 

MAINE. Machias—Chapman Lumber Co. sold 
to H. Blaine Davis, lumber dealer of Ellsworth. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing—McKee & Kane Lumber 
& Fuel Co. will in future be known as Kane Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co., Mr. McKee’s interest having been 
taken over by A. V. Kane, the new president and 
general manager. 

MISSISSIPPI. Fentress—Worrell & Dawson suc- 
ceeded by Lon Worrell. 

NEBRASKA. Clatonia—Cornbelt 
succeeded by Vanier Lumber Co. 

Hardy—Cornbelt Lumber Co. 
A. Allen Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Alexandria—Clark & Johnston succeeded 


by W. C. Johnston. 
succeeded by G. H. 


Lumber Co. 


purchased by N. 


Middlefield——-Mumaw Bros. 
Mumaw. 

OKLAHOMA. Wheatland—Farmers Grain & 
Lumber Co. stock of merchandise purchased by 
Kiowa Lumber Co. and has been moved to the 
Kiowa yard; the Farmers Grain & Lumber Co. 
has been discontinued. 

OREGON. Hubbard—Cavenah Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Hubbard Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Corpus Christi—George M. Holmes 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Pelican Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Goldendale—C. H. Lawson has 
purchased business of Trost Planing Mill. 

Palouse—E. E. Boone & Co. succeeded by Cloyd 
Boone. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—J. J. Boehm Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Boehm-Madison Lumber Co., 
3410 W. Hopkins St. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Alabama River Lum- 
ber Co.; $100,000; wholesale and retail. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—Martin Lumber & 
Materials Co.; $25,000. 


MAINE. Waterboro—William B. Deering Lum- 
ber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit — Thermotite Products 
(Inc.), 609 Marquette Building; $100,000; general 
manufacturing business and will deal in wood fiber 
products. 

NEW JERSEY. Teaneck—Eben B. Smith Lum- 
ber Co. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Famous Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), 526 Junius St.; retail. 

Brooklyn—Flatbush Building Material Corp., 486 
Flatbush Ave.; retail. 

Brooklyn—Sirkus Woodworking Co., 9724 Ditmas 
Ave.; manufacturers sash and doors. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—John J. Mor- 
ton Co.; to buy and sell and deal in all kinds of 
building material. 
ssoooe. Airy—Parkway Land & Lumber Co.; 

Robbinsville—Dennis Hardwood Lumber Co.; to 
buy, sell and deal in lumber, timber and all by- 
products. 

OHIO. Dayton—Montgomery Lumber & Supply 
Co.; building materials. 

OREGON. Redmond—Redmond 
(Inc.); $50,000. 

Timber—Nehalem River Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk—Familant (Inc.); $75,000; 
to engage in lumber and sawmill business. 


Pine Mills 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., 
cypress, f.o.b. mill. 


Jan. 11.—Following 


is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield—Curran Lumber Co, 
a retail yard, has been opened by Arthur Curran, 
Pasadena—Knotty Pine Shop, 1798 East Coloradg 


e 

OREGON. 8025 
N. E. Union. 

WASHINGTON. Goldendale—John Trumbo hag 


opened a new retail lumber yard here, and will 
stock all types of building material. 


Portland—Wilson Lumber Co., 


Casualties 


New Albany—Indiana Veneer & 
had four buildings destroyed by fire, 
causing loss estimated at between $150,000 and 
$200,000, covered by insurance, Included in the 
loss were milling equipment and lumber, valued 
at thousands of dollars. Company records were 
carried to safety. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Randolph—E. C. Young Co,/ 
factory and lumber yard destroyed by fire, with’ 
loss estimated at $100,000. The Young company 
is one of New England’s largest manufacturers 
of portable garages and cottages, and also manu- 
factures boxes, 


MISSOURI. Princeton—Lowry-Miller Lumber 
Co. yard totally destroyed by fire, with loss esti- 
mated at about $50,000, partially insured. 


INDIANA. 
Panel Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Blytheville—Dacus Lumber Co., of 
West Memphis, Ark., plans to establish band mill 
and planing mill here. 

CALIFORNIA. Orick—A new redwood sawmill 
is to be erected on Redwood Creek, near here, by 
James Angel, M. V. Case and N. A. Chittenden, 
experienced logging and sawmill men. 

GEORGIA, Cordele—Beechwood Band Mills Co, | 
plant here, which has been shut down for six years, 
is being renovated preparatory to resumption of] 
operations Feb. 1. The plant uses only hardwoods, 

OHIO. Toledo—Gallant Lumber & Coal Co. plang 
to rebuild its mill (to cost about $15,000), lumber 
shed and garage recently destroyed by fire. Pend- 
ing their construction, the Gallant company is 
leasing temporarily the mill at the Allen A. Smith 
Co. 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk-—Virginia-Carolina Lumber 
Co., which has acquired the old Dill-Cramer-Truitt 
Lumber Co. plant, is reconditioning it preparatory 
to resuming operations about March 1. Three new 
buildings will be constructed. The company will 
do a general pine and hardwood business. 

WASHINGTON. Puyallup—Brew Manufacturing 
Co, plans rebuilding recently burned planing mill, 
at cost of about $37,000. 





Issues Southern Forest Surveys 


The United States Forest Service has is- 
sued Forest Survey Release No. 22, entitled 
“Sawtimber and Cordwood Volumes in the 
South Louisiana Delta.” This brief report 
shows some of the more outstanding findings) 
of the survey as to the timber situation on a 
gross land area of 11,474,900 acres in the flood 
plains of the Mississippi and Atchafalaya rivers, 
south of the Red river. This forest is pre 
dominantly bottomland hardwoods, and is 
largely second-growth timber. The total vol- 
ume, including all sound trees 5 inches and over 
in diameter, is expressed in terms of cordwood. 
That part of the volume contained in trees 
of sawtimber size is expressed in board feet, 
Doyle scale. Copies of this survey may be ob- 
tained upon request. 

Another survey just completed relates to 
land ownership in 21 counties of Florida. Ron 
ald B. Craig, forest economist, had charge 
It lists the acreage of growth of timber, ag- 
ricultural lands, area owned by lumber com= 
panies, etc., the records having been taken from 
the county books. 


Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough.... .... $100.00 $113.75 
FAS, RW&L, rough $65.00 84.00 100.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 58.00 68.00 70.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 43.00 60.00 64.25 
Box, RW&L, rough 29.00 
Peck, RW&L, rough 28.00 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 86.00 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 75.50 
“C” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. : 72.50 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 57.50 67.50 
No. 1 Com. RW&L, rough 48.00 53.00 
No. 2 Com. RW&L, rough 38.00 40.00 


10/4 
$137.00 
118.00 
83.50 
75.50 


12/4 
$137.00 
118.00 
83.50 
75.50 


16/4 
$144.00 
122.50 
92.50 
83.50 





75.00 
68.00 
52.00 
29.00 
28.00 
82.00 
75.50 
72.50 
67.50 
53.00 
40.00 


Shingle Plant Dismantled 


Hoouram, Wasu., Jan. 9.—The 11-machineé 
Woodlawn shingle mill here, recently a 
CYPRESS SHINGLES Zidell-Steinberg, of Portland, Ore., an en 

"i + 5” Goldstein, of Aberdeen, will be dismantled and 
gems, wes 06.28 v7.38 the machinery will be sold, Mr, Goldstein an-- 
Economy, 18” 3.35 4:50 nounced this week. Work of dismantling thé 

CYPRESS LATH plant has begun. The purchasers acquired onlv } 
%x114x48” 56.06 MO ee the machinery, and the building will be left) 
%x1%4x32” :.°3.00 ... Standing. 
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